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ACADEMIC  YEAR. 


The  term  “year’  used  in  connection  zvitJi  Regulations  and 
Courses  of  Study  refers  to  the  ACADEMIC  YEAR,  zvhich,  irre- 
spective of  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  any  particular 
session,  is  considered  to  extend  from  October  i to  September  50. 

The  Seventy-Third  Session  of  the  University  will  begin  at 
8 a.m.  on  Wednesday,  October  1,  1913.  Lectures  for  the  first  term' 
will  close  at  5 p.m.  on  Friday,  December  19.  Lectures  for  the  second 
term  will  begin  at  8 a.m.  on  Monday,  January  5,  and  close  at  5 p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  April  1.  Convocation  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,. 
April  29,  1914. 

1913. 

May  I — Written  notice  due  at  the  Registrar’s  Office  of  candidates’’ 
intention  to  compete  for  Matriculation  Scholarships. 
May  14 — Notice  to  Inspectors  due  of  candidates’  intention  of  taking 
the  Junior  and  Honour  Matriculation  examinations. 
This  notice  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  fees. 
May  21 — Last  day  for  extra-mural  students  to  register  for  the- 
Summer  Session. 

June  12 — Honour  Matriculation  examinations  begin  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  at  all  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools  in- 
Ontario. 

June  Jj — Junior  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

July  2 — Summer  School  opens. 

July  ig — Last  day  for  receiving  applications,  accompanied  by  fee,. 

from  extra-mural  students  for  new  centres  for  the 
Arts  supplemental  examinations. 

Aug.  I — Last  day  for  receiving  applications,  accompanied  by  fee, 
from  extra-mural  students  for  the  Arts  Supplemental 
examinations. 

Aug.  Jj — Summer  School  closes. 

Sept.  I — Notice  due  at  the  Department  of  Education  of  candidates’’ 
intention  to  write  on  the  Supplemental  Matriculation 
examinations.  This  notice  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  fees. 

Sept.  I — Last  day  for  receiving  at  the  Registrar’s  Office  applications 
from  intra-mural  students,  accompanied  by  fee,  for 
Arts  Supplemental  examinations. 
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Sept.  8 — Supplemental  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

Sept.  1 6 — Arts  Supplemental  examinations  begin. 

Oct.  I — Classes  open  in  Arts  at  8 a.m.  Registration  begins. 

Oct.  j — Last  day  for  Registration  by  intra-mural  students  without 
extra  fee. 

Oct.  10 — Last  day  upon  which  intra-mural  students  may  register 
without  having  previously  obtained  from  the  Senate 
permission  to  register  later. 

Oct.  i6 — University  Day;  a. holiday. 

Oct.  21 — Last  day  for  Registration  by  extra-mural  students. 

Dec.  I — First  day  upon  which  extra-mural  students  may  transfer 
to  intra-mural  classes. 

Dec.  jp — Christmas  Holidays  begin  at  5 p.m. 


1914. 

Jan.  5 — Classes  re-open  at  8 a.m. 

Fe*b.  I — Last  day  upon  which  students  in  Preparatory  Classes  may 
transfer  to  Junior  Classes  in  the  same  subjects. 

Feb.  75 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications,  accompanied  by  fee, 
from  extra-mural  students  for  new  centres  for  the 
April  examinations. 

Feb.  2^ — Ash  Wednesday;  a holiday. 

Mar.  I — Last  day  for  receiving  applications,  accompanied  by  fee, 
from  extra-mural  students  for  the  April  examinations. 

Mar.  20 — Last  day  for  receiving  theses  for  Ph.D.  and  Essays  for 
University  Prizes. 

Mar.  2^ — -Last  day  for  receiving  intra-mural  graduation  and  April 
examination  fees. 

Mar.  2^ — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  from  intra-mural  stu- 
dents for  the  April  examinations. 

April  I — Class  work  closes  at  5 p.m. 

April  6 — Examinations  begin. 

April  10 — Good  Friday;  a holiday. 

ApAl  2j — Statutory  meeting  of  Senate  for  awarding  Degrees,  etc. 

April  2<) — Convocation  for  distributing  Prizes,  announcing  Honours, 
and  conferring  Degrees. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES. 

Italics  denote  Pass  subjects;  P.  denotes  Preliminary  Honours;  L,  In- 
termediate Honours;  F.,  Final  Honours. 


8 

9 

10 

II 

Monday 

(A)  Junior  English 

(B)  Junior  English 
Politics 

Senior  Mathematics 

P.  German 

P.  & F.  Chemistry 

P.  Mathematics 

F.  Mathematics  A. 

(B)  Senior  Latin 

Senior  Physics 
(A)  Junior  Philosophy 
English  History 
(A)  Jztnior  French 
Animal  Biology 

P.  & F.  Pol.  Science 

P.  & F.  Chemistry 

P.  Philosophy 

F.  Mathematics  B. 

Junior  Latin 

(A)  Senior  French 

Economics 

(A)  Jr.  & Sr.  Physics 
Lab. 

Botany^  Arts  & Med. 
P.  & F.  Latin 

P.  & F.  German 

P.  & F.  French 

P.  History 

P.  & F.  An.  Biology 

P.  Geology 

P.  & F.  Chemistry 

(A)  Senior  Latin 
Junior  German 

Junior  Chemistry 
(A)  Jr.  & Sr.  Physics 
Lab. 

Mineralogy 

P.  & F".  Greek 

P.  & F.  English 

P.  Botany 

F.  Geology 

P.  & F'.  Chemistry 

F.  Botany 

I.  Mathematics 

Tuesday 

(A)  Junior  English 

(B)  Junior  English 
Junior  Hebrezv 

P.  & F.  German 

F.  Animal  Biology 

F.  Mineralogy 

P.  Mathematics 

F.  Mathematics  A. 

(B)  Senior  Latin 

Senior  Physics 
(B)  Junior  Philosophy 
Senior  Philosophy 
European  History 
(A)  Junior  French 

I.  & F.  Philosophy 

F.  Pol.  Science 

F.  Animal  Biology 

F.  Mathematics  B. 

Junior  Latin 
(A)  Senior  French 
(A) (C)  Sr.  English 
Politics 

Botany,  Arts  & Med. 
P.  & F.  Latin 

F.  History 

P.  Animal  Biology 

P.  Geology 

(A)  Senior  Latin 
Junior  German 

F.  Greek 

P.  & F.  English 

I.  & F.  Philosophy 

F.  Botany 

F.  Geology 

P.  Mineralogy 

I.  Mathematics 

Wednesday 

(A)  Junior  English 

(B)  Junior  English 
Senior  Philosophy 
Senior  Hebrew 

P.  & F.  German 

F.  Animal  Biology 

P.  Chemistry 

F.  Mathematics  A. 

(B)  Senior  Latin 
(A)  Junior  Philosophy 
English  History 
(A)  Junior  French 
Animal  Biology 

P.  & F.  Pol.  Science 

P.  Chemistry 

F.  French 

P.  Philosophy 

F.  Mathematics  B. 

Junior  Latin 

(A)  Senior  French 

(B)  Senior  English 

Sr.  Chem.  Lab. 
Economics 

Botany,  Arts  & Med. 
P.  & F.  Latin 

F.  German 

P.  History 

F.  Animal  Biology 

P.  Geology 

F.  Chemistry 

F.  Mathematics  A. 

(A)  Senior  Latin 
Junior  German 

Senior  Mathematics 
Junior  Chemistry 
Senior  Chem.  Lab. 

P.  & F.  Greek 

P.  & F.  English 

P.  Physics 

P.  Botany 

F.  Geology 

P.  Mineralogy 

F.  Animal  Biology 

Thursday 

(A)  Junior  English 

(B)  Junior  English 
Senior  Chemistry 
Junior  Hebrew 

Senior  Mathematics 

P.  & F.  German 

P.  Chemistry 

F.  Mineralogy 

F.  Mathematics  A. 

(B)  Senior  Latin 

Senior  Physics 
(B)  Junior  Philosophy 
(A)  Junior  French 
Senior  Philosophy 
European  History 

P.  Philosophy 

F.  Political  Science 

F.  Animal  Biology 

P.  Chemistr3? 

F^.  F’hysics 

F.  Mathematics  B. 

Junior  Latin 

f A ) Senior  French 

Politics 

Botany,  Arts  & Med. 
An.  Biology  Lab. 

P.  & F'.  Latin 

F.  Flistorv 

P.  Physics 

T.  & F.  German 

P.  Animal  Biology 

P.  Geology 

F.  Chemistrj'’ 

(A)  Senior  Latin 
Junior  German 

Senior  Chemistry 

F".  Greek 

P.  & F.  English 

F^.  Botanj’^ 

F'.  Geology 

I.  Mathematics 

Friday 

Junior  Hebrezv 

(B)  & (C)  Sr.  English 

Geology 

1’.  German 

P.  Mineralogy 

F".  Chemistry 

P.  Mathematics 

F.  Mathematics  A. 

(B)  Senior  Latin 
(A)  Junior  Philosophy 
English  History 
(A)  Junior  French 
Animal  Biology 

P.  Philosophy 

P.  & F.  Pol.  Spience 

F'.  Chemistry,  Lab. 

1'.  F'rench 

F".  Mathematics  B. 

Junior  Latin 

(A ) Senior  French 

Economics 

Mineralogy 

Botany,  I^ab.,  Arts  & 
Med. 

P.  Animal  Biology 

P.  & F.  Latin 

F'.  German 

F*.  History 

P.  Physics 

F'.  Animal  Biology 

P.  (leology 

F".  Chemistry.  Lab. 

F'.  Mathematics  B. 

(.4)  Senior  Latin 
Junior  German 
Mineralogy 

Senior  Chem.,  Lab. 

P.  & F.  Greek 

P.  & F.  English 

F.  Geology 

F\  Chemistry,  Lab. 

F'.  Animal  Biology 

P.  Botany 
r.  Mathematics 

Saturday 

Senior  Hebrezv 

1'.  Chemistry 

P.  & F'.  Chemistry  | 

P.  & F".  Chemistry 

P.  & F'.  Chemistry 

F'.  Animal  Biology 
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TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES. 

Italics  denote  Pass  subjects;  P.  denotes  Preliminary  Honours;  I.,  In- 
termediate Honours;  F.,  Final  Honours. 


12 

I 

2 

3 

4 

onday 

(B)  Junior  French 
(B)  Senior  French 
Junior  Greek 

Senior  Greek 

Senior  German 

P.  & F.  French 

F.  Philosophy 

P.  & F.  An.  Biology 

1''.  Chemistry 

(A)  Jr.  Mathematics 
(A)  (B)  (C)  Senior  ^ 

English 

Junior  Chem.,  Lab. 

P.  Philosophy 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 
F.  Chemistry 

P.  Animal  Biology 

(B)  Jr.  Mathematics 
Junior  Chem.,  Lab. 
Colonial  History 

P.  & F.  Chemistry 
Anglo-Saxon 

P.  Mathematics 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 

Prep.  German 

Jr.  Cnem.,  Lab. 
English  Bible 

F.  Chemistry 

F.  Mineralogj^ 

lesday 

'^ednesdaj; 

(B)  Junior  French 
(B)  Senior  French 
Junior  Greek 

Senior  Greek 

Senior  German 

Junior  Physics 

P.  French 

I.  & F.  Philosophy 

P.  & F.  An.  Biology 

P.  & F.  Physics 
F.  Mineralogy 

(A)  Jr.  Mathematics 
(A)  (B)  Sr.  English 
Geology 

P.  & F.  Chemistry 

F.  Mineralogy 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 

(B)  Jr.  Mathematics 
Junior  Physics 

I.  & F.  Philosophy 

P.  & F.  Chemistry 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 
I.  Mathematics 

Prep.  German 

Prep.  French. 
English  Bible 

P.  & F.  Chemistry 

^B)  Junior  French 
(B)  Senior  French 
Junior  Greek 

Senior  Greek 

Senior  German 

Prep.  Latin 

P.  & F.  French 

F.  Philosophy 

P.  & F.  An.  Biology 

(A)  & (C)  Sr.  English 
(A)  Jr.  Mathematics 
Senior  Chem.,  Lab. 

I.  & F.  Philosophy 

P.  Chemistry,  Lab. 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 

I.  Mathematics 

(B)  Jr.  Mathematics 
(B)  Sr.  Chem..  Lab. 
(B)  Jr.  & Sr.  Physics 
Lab. 

Colonial  History 

P.  Chemistry,  Lab. 

P.  Mathematics 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 

Sr.  Chem.  Lab. 

(B)  Jr.  & Sr. 

Physics,  Lab. 

P.  Chem.,  Lab. 

hursday 

(B)  Junior  French 
(B)  Senior  French 
Junior  Greek 

Senior  Greek 

Senior  German 

Junior  Physics 

P.  & F.  French 

I.  & F.  Philosophy 

P.  & F.  An.  Biology 

F.  Physics 

(A)  Jr.  Mathematics 

(B)  (C)  Sr.  English 

F.  Physics 

P.  Mineralogy 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 

F.  Animal  Biology 

(B)  Jr.  Mathematics 

(C)  Biology,  Lab. 

P.  Philosophy 

P.  Chemistry 
Anglo-Saxon 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 

1.  Mathematics 

Prep.  French 

Prep.  German 

Univ.  Y.M.C.A. 

riday 

(B)  Junior  French 
(B)  Senior  French 
Junior  Greek 

Senior  Greek 

Senior  German 

Prep.  Latin 

F.  Latin 

P.  French 

P.  & F.  An.  Biology 

F.  Philosophy 

(A)  Jr.  Mathematics 

(A)  (B)  (C)  Sr. 

English 

(B)  Junior  Philosophy 
Geology 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 
P.  Animal  Biology 

(B)  Jr.  Mathematics 
(A)  Jr.  Chem.,  Lab. 

(C)  Jr.  & Sr.  Physics 

Lab. 

European  History 

(D)  Biology,  Lab. 
Colonial  History 

P.  & F.  Botany,  Lab. 
F.  Animal  Biology 

(C)  Jr.  & Sr. 

Physics,  Lab. 

P.  Animal  Biology 

aturday 

F.  Chemistry 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 
Supplemental  Junior  and  Honour  Matriculation. 

September,  1913. 


Monday,  September 
Tuesday,  “ 

Wednesday, 
Thursday, 

Friday, 

Monday,  “ 

Tuesday,  “ 

Wednesday,  “ 

Thursday,  “ 


9.00-11.30  a.m. 

8 —  Exp.  Science  (Phys.). 

9 —  Exp.  Science  (Chem.). 

10 —  French  Authors. 

11 —  Latin  Authors. 

12 —  Geometry. 

15 —  Algebra. 

16 —  German  Authors. 

17 —  Greek  Authors. 

18 —  j Arithmetic. 
^Trigonometry. 


1.30-4.00  p.m. 
History  (B.  & C.). 
History  (Anc.). 

French  Composition. 
Latin  Com.,  Caesar,  csec. 
Eng.  Literature. 

Eng.  Composition. 
German  Composition. 
Greek  Composition. 
Eng.  Grammar. 


XoTE — At  all  examinations  in  Mathematics  candidates  should  provide 
themselves  wdth  a ruler  (showing  millimetres  and  sixteenths  of  an  inch), 
a pair  of  compasses,  and  a protractor. 


Supplemental  Pass  Examinations  in  Arts. 

September,  1913. 


Tuesday,  September  16- 
We  dues  day,  ‘‘  17- 

Thursday,  “ 18- 

Frida}^  “ 19- 

Saturday,  “ 20- 

Monday,  “ 22- 

Tuesday,  ‘‘  23- 

We  dues  day,  24- 


Thursday, 


Friday, 

Saturdav. 


26 — 


Saturday,  October  ii— 


Q-12  a.m. 
-Jr.  Latin. 
-Economics. 

-Jr.  English. 
-English  History. 
-Jr.  Philosophy. 
-Jr.  Physics. 

-Jr.  Mathematics. 
-Mineralogy. 

*Jr.  French. 

-Jr.  Greek. 

*Jr.  German. 
Botany. 

Jr.  Chemistry. 

Tr.  Hebrew. 


2-5  p.m. 

Sr.  Latin. 
Politics. 

Sr.  English. 
Modern  History. 
Sr.  Philosophy. 
Sr.  Physics. 

Sr.  Mathematics. 
Geology. 

**Sr.  French. 

Sr.  Greek. 

**Sr.  German. 
Animal  Biology. 
Sr.  Chemistry. 

Sr.  Hebrew. 


8.30  Dictation. 


1.30  Dictation. 
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Pass  Examinations  in  Arts. 

April,  1914. 

9-12  a. 111. 

2-5  p.ni. 

Monday, 

April 

6-* Jr.  and  Sr.  French. 

Pass  Geolog\'. 

Tuesday, 

7 — Ti.  and  Sr.  English. 

Wednesday, 

8 — Jr.  Chemistry. 

Colonial  History. 

Thursday, 

a 

9 — Sr.  Chemistry. 

Saturday, 

II — ^Jr.  and  Sr.  Latin 

English  History. 

Monday, 

13 — Jr.  and  Sr.  ^Mathematics. 

Tuesday, 

14 — Jr.  Philosophy. 

Pass  Animal  Biology. 

Wednesday, 

tc 

15 — Sr.  Philosophy. 

Thursday, 

a 

16 — Economics. 

Politics. 

Friday, 

17 — Modern  History. 

Saturday, 

18 — Jr.  Phj'sics. 

Monday, 

a 

20-*Jr.  and  Sr.  German. 

Sr.  Physics. 

Tuesday, 

<< 

21 — Jr.  and  Sr.  Greek. 

jjr.  and  Sr.  Hebrew. 
^Mineralogy. 

Wednesday, 

a 

22 — Botany. 

*8.30  Dictation. 

Honour  Examinations  in  Arts. 

April^  1914. 

The  Time  Table  for  Honour  Examinations  will  be  issued  in  March  and 
will  be  sent  to  extra-mural  students  at  that  time. 
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HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


Queen’s  University  began  its  official  existence  in  1840,  when  an 
Act  of  Incorporation  was  procured  from  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
In  1832  the  necessity  had  been  pressed  upon  the  Government  for 
endowing  an  institution  on  lines  which  should  be  broad  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  These 
representations  failing  of  their  object,  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  to  found  a college  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  on  the  lines  of  the  Scottish  National  Universities, 
and  committees  were  formed  for  soliciting  subscriptions  for  an 
Endowment  Fund.  On  October  16,  1841,  a Royal  Charter  was 
issued  for  the  establishment  of  Queen’s  College,  Kingston,  and  the 
first  classes  were  opened  in  March,  1842,  with  Dr.  Liddell  as 
Principal.  Funds  were  provided  in  part  by  grants  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  in  part  by  the  liberal  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the 
young  and  growing  University.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  good  schools 
in  the  province  it  was  found  necessary  at  first  to  establish  a pre- 
paratory school  in  connection  with  the  College.  In  spite  of  many 
difficulties  and  straightened  circumstances,  the  progress  was  steady, 
and  financial  difficulties  were  tided  over  by  the  unwearied  efforts  of 
the  early  friends  of  Queen’s.  In  1867-68  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Government  grant,  and  the  failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank  (which 
swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  Endowment)  brought  the  af- 
fairs of  Queen’s  to  a low  ebb.  The  crisis  was  met  by  the  determi- 
nation of  Principal  Snodgrass  and  of  other  self-denying  workers. 
Through  their  labours  the  country  was  canvassed  for  subscriptions,, 
and  as  a result  of  the  wide-spread  interest  aroused  for  the  Uni- 
versity, $113,000  was  subscribed,  and  the  crisis  passed. 

In  1877  Principal  Snodgrass  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Grant,  who  for  a quarter  of  a century  built  with  brilliant  success, 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors.  Himself  a born  leader 
and  .splendid  worker,  he  gathered  round  him  an  enthusiastic  band 
of  helpers,  and  under  him  growth  and  development  went  on  in 
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every  department  of  the  University  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The 
first  appeal  to  the  public  by  a general  canvass  ^as  made  under 
Principal  Snodgrass  in  1870.  A second  appeal  for  endowment 
made  by  his  successor  brought  a generous  response,  and  by  1881 
Queen’s  had  a new  building,  an  enlarged  staff,  and  a great  increase 
of  students.  In  1887  as  the  result  of  an  effort  in  commemoration 
of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  $250,000  was  raised,  resulting  in  further 
extension,  and  in  the  establishment  of  new  professorships. 

In  1854  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen’s  was  established.  It 
was  re-organized  in  1865  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  affiliation  with  the  University.  In  1891  the  original  status 
was  resumed,  and  since  then  progress  has  been  steady  and  rapid. 
Additional  buildings  have  been  provided  for  class  rooms  and 
laboratories,  and  increased  facilities  secured  for  clinical  work  in  the 
General  Hospital,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  Rockwood  Hospital. 

Queen’s  led  the  way  in  co-education.  As  early  as  1870  special 
classes  in  English  and  other  subjects  were  formed  for  women,  but 
the  academic  career  leading  to  a degree  was  not  thrown  open  to 
them  until  1878-79.  In  1880  co-education  was  extended  to  the 
medical  course,  but  in  1883  a separate  Women’s  Medical  College 
was  opened  and  affiliated  with  Queen’s.  In  1894  similar  facilities 
being  offered  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere,  it  was  closed.  The  year 
1889  saw  the  opening  of  the  Carruthers  Science  Hall  and  the 
School  of  Mines,  the  latter  department  receiving  substantial  support 
from  the  Government,  by  whom  the  splendid  building  for  Physics 
and  Geology  has  also  been  erected. 

The  University  buildings  form  a magnificent  group.  They 
comprise  the  old  Arts  building  (now  the  Theology  Hall)  ; Car- 
ruthers Hall;  Kingston  Building,  the  new  Arts  Hall;  Grant  Hall,, 
the  splendid  Convocation  Hall,  built  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Principal  Grant;  Ontario  Hall,  devoted  to  Physics,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology;  Fleming  Hall,  used  for  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering;  the  two  buildings  lately  added,  Gordon  Hall  (Chem- 
istry), and  Nicol  Building  (Metallurgy)  ; the  Medical  Building;  the 
Biological  Laboratories ; the  spacious  Gymnasium ; and  the  well 
equipped  Observatory,  which  has  recently  been  constructed.  The 
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I^ibrary,  which  contains  about  65,000  volumes,  is  in  the  old  Arts 
Building,  though  a separate  and  much  more  extensive  structure  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity,  and  will  probably  be  the  next  addition 
to  the  group. 

Queen’s  has  long  been  nation-wide  in  its  work  and  influence. 
The  University  has  contributed  materially  to  the  higher  education 
of  the  Eastern  provinces  and  has  been  intimately  concerned  with  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  newer  regions  westward.  With  the 
great  expansion  of  recent  years  came  new  problems  and  the  need  of 
firmer  organization.  So,  as  the  result  of  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, certain  constitutional  changes  were  made  by  an  Act  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  in  April,  1912  (2  George  V.,  Chap.  138). 
This  Act  removed  denominational  restrictions,  provided  that  laymen 
■should  be  eligible  to  all  positions  in  the  institution,  and  made  pos- 
sible a more  vital  connection  between  the  University  and  its  affiliated 
schools. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administration  of  the  University  is  vested  in  three  bodies : 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  University  Council,  and  the  Senate. 

The  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  partly  of  ex-officio  members 
and  partly  of  those  elected  to  represent  the  various  interests  in  the 
University.  Those  who  are  members  because  of  the  offices  they 
hold  are  the  Chancellor,  the  Principal,  and  the  Rector.  The  elected 
members  consist  of  one  representative  from  each  affiliated  college, 
representatives  as  provided  for  by  the  Statutes  from  (a)  the 
University  Council,  (b)  the  Benefactors,  (r)  the  Graduates,  and 
members  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  holding  office. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
finances,  the  engagement  of  the  members  of  the  University  staff,  the 
possession  and  care  of  the  property,  legislation,  and  in  general  those 
■external  matters  that  do  not  relate  directly  to  instruction. 
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The  University  Council. 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Trus- 
tees, the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  an  equal  number  of  members- 
elected  by  the  Graduates. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  Council,  except  when  two  or 
more  candidates  are  nominated,  in  which  case  the  election  is  by 
registered  graduates  and  alumni.  He  holds  office  for  three  years;- 
and,  as  the  highest  officer  of  the  University,  presides  at  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  Convocation  and  at  statutory  meetings  of  Senate.. 
In  his  absence  he  is  represented  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Of  the  elected  members  eight  retire  annually,’  except  in  every 
sixth  year  when  ten  retire.  Successors  are  elected  by  registered’, 
graduates  and  alumni. 

The  Council  has  power  (1)  to  elect  six  trustees,  two  of  whom- 
shall  retire  annually;  (2)  to  make  by-laws  governing  the  elections 
of  (a)  the  Rector  by  the  registered  students,  (b)  four  trustees  by 
the  benefactors,  (r)  six  trustees  by  the  University  Council,  (d)  six 
trustees  by  the  graduates;  (3)  to  discuss  all  questions  relating  to- 
the  University  and  its  welfare;  (4)  to  make  representation  of  its- 
views  to  the  Senate  or  Board  of  Trustees;  (5)  to  decide  on  pro- 
posals for  affiliation ; (6)  to  arrange  all  matters  pertaining  to  (a) 
its  own  meetings  and  business,  (b)  the  meetings  and  proceedings 
of  Convocation,  (r)  the  installation  of  the  Chancellor,  (d)  the  fees 
for  membership,  registration,  and  voting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  is  held  on  the  Tuesday 
immediately  preceding  Convocation. 

The  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  all  members  of  the  University  Staff 
of  professorial  rank,  that  is,  of  Professors,  Associate  Professors, 
and  Assistant  Professors.  The  Senate  transacts  all  business  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  instruction,  the  arrangement  of  classes,  the 
conduct  of  examinations,  and  the  award  of  standing.  It  has  charge 
of  the  class  and  student  government,  the  library,  the  museum,  and  in 
general  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  University. 
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UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS. 


ABOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  Chancellor. 

The  Principal. 

The  Rector. 

Retire  1917. 

'G  P.  C.  McGregor,  B.A.,  LL.D Almonte 

h Nathan  F.  Dupuis,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S Kingston 

Retire  1916. 

■a  James  Douglas,  B.A.,  LL.D New  York 

■c  FIamilton  Cassels,  M.A.,  K.C Toronto 

Alexander  Laird,  Esq Toronto 

Colonel  'W.  A.  Logie,  M.A.,  LL.B Hamilton 

Rev.  W.  T.  Herridge,  D.D Ottawa 

b Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan,  D.D.,  LL.D Toronto 

Retire  1915.  . 

H.  A.  Calvin,  Esq Kingston 

c Sir  J.  S.  Willison,  LL.D.... Toronto 

Rev.  W.  J.  Clark,  D.D Montreal 

Rev.  D.  R.  Drummond,  D.D Hamilton 

D.  B.  Maclennan,  Esq Cornwall 

■b  George  F.  Henderson,  Esq Ottawa 

Retire  1914. 

a W.  F.  Nickle,  B.A.,  M.P Kingston 

■c  A.  Shortt,  M.A.,  LL.D Ottawa 

Edward  Brown,  Esq Winnipeg 

Hon.  James  Maclennan,  LL.D Toronto 

His  Honor  D.  B.  McTavish,  M.A Ottawa 

b Arthur  B.  Cunningham,  B.A Kingston 

Retire  1913. 

a Donald  M.  McIntyre,  B.A.,  K.C Toronto 

r Rev,  Eber  Crummy,  B.Sc.,  D.D Winnipeg 

A.  T.  Drummond,  LL.D Toronto 

J.  K.  Macdonald,  Esq Toronto 

Rev.  M.  Macgillivray,  M.A.,  D.D Kingston 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  in  the  Senate  Room  on  the 
■evening  oif  Wednesday,  April  29,  1914. 


* The  names  of  three  Trustees  elected  by  the  graduates  were  not  known  in  time  to 
be  included  in  this  list. 

Cl  Elected  by  University  Council. 
b Elected  by  the  benefactors, 
r Elected  by  the  graduates. 
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UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL. 


ELECTIVE  MEMBERS  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  RETIRING. 

Retire  1918. 

*P.  C McGregor,  B.A.,  LL.D Almonte 

Rev.  Eber  Crummy,  D.D Winnipeg 

R.  S.  Minnes,  M.A.,  M.D Ottawa 

J.  McD.  Mowat,  B.A Vancouver 

James  A.  Minnes,  B.A Kingston 

Miss  Marion  Redden,  B.A Kingston 

J.  J.  Maclennan,  B.A Toronto 

Arthur  B.  Cunningham,  B.A Kingston 

Retire  1917. 

Donald  M.  McIntyre,  B.A.,  K.C Toronto 

Rev.  j.  D.  Boyd,  B.A Kingston 

Rev.  James  H.  Turnbull,  M.A Ottawa 

G.  F.  Henderson,  B.A.,  K.C Ottawa 

His  Honor  D.  B.  McTavish,  M.A Ottawa 

Colonel  D.  M.  Robertson,  B.A...* Toronto 

Miss  J.  Thompson,  B.A Almonte 

Robert  Crawford,  B.A Kingston 

Retire  1916. 

G.  Y.  Chown,  B.A Kingston 

Reginald  W.  Brock,  M.A Ottawa 

Colonel  W.  A.  Logie,  M.A.,  LL.B.... Hamilton 

His  Honor  E.  B.  Fraleck,  B.A Belleville 

Rev.  D.  McTavish,  M.A.,  D.Sc Toronto 

R.  H.  Cowley,  M.A Toronto 

W.  H.  Rankin,  M.D Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Peck,  M.A.,  LL.B Arnprior 

Retire  1915. 

Francis  King,  M.A Kingston 

*W.  F.  Nickle,  B.A.,  M.P Kingston 

D.  D.  Calvin,  B.A Toronto 

Rev.  D.  Strachan,  B.A Toronto 

T.  H.  Farrell,  M.D Utica,  N.Y. 

Rev.  James  Binnie,  M.A.,  B.D Tweed 

Andrew  Haydon,  M.A Ottawa 

J.  B.  Turner,  M.A Hamilton 

J.  H.  Mills,  M.A Toronto 

D.  A.  McArthur,  M.A Ottawa 
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Retire  1914. 

J.  M.  Farrell^  B.A Kingston 

*H.  A.  Calvin,  Esq Kingston 

E.  R.  Peacock,  M.A London,  Eng. 

*Jas.  Douglas,  B.A.,  LL.D New  York 

Rev.  S.  Harper  Gray,  B.A Dundas 

His  Honour  A.  G.  Farrell,  B.A Moosomin,  Sask. 

Retire  1913. 

H.  M.  Mowat,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C.... Toronto 

T.  J.  Rigney,  B.A Kingston. 

Rev.  Jas.  Wallace,  M.A Lindsay 

H.  R.  Duff,  M.D ; Kingston 

C.  F.  Hamilton,  M.A Ottawa 

G.  F.  Macdonnell,  M.A Toronto 

F.  J.  Pope,  M.A.,  Ph.D New  York 

E.  C.  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D Detroit 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
immediately  preceding  Convocation. 


* Elected  by  University  Council  as  their  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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CHANCELLOR. 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  C.E.,  K.C-M.G.,  LL.D. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

Very  Rev.  Daniel  Miner  Gordon,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

RECTOR. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Dyde,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

VICE-PRINCIPAL. 

John  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D 

REGISTRAR. 

George  Y.  Chown,  B.A. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

I. — Professores  Emeriti. 

{Retired  from  active  work,  hut  retaining  rank  and  title.) 


Nathan  F.  Dupuis,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  (Edin.), 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics, 


Rev.  George  D.  Ferguson,  B.A., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  History, 


144  University  Avenue. 


D.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics, 


50  Earl  Street. 


Rev.  James  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany, 


Union  Street. 


121  Union  Street. 
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II. — Members  of  the  Staff  in  Active  Service. 

A. — IN  ARTS. 

John  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

The  John  and  Ella  G.  Charlton  Professor  of  Moral 

Philosophy,  122  Union  Street. 

James  Cappon,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
and  Dean  of  the  Arts  Faculty, 

26  Barrie  Street. 

J.  Macgillivray,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic), 

Professor  of  German, 

96  Albert  Street. 

A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.,  M.D., 

The  John  Roberts  Professor  of  Animal  Biology  and 
Physiology, 


Rev.  W.  G.  Jordan,  B.A.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Hebrew, 

P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

T.  Callander,  M.A.  (A.bdn.,  Oxon.), 

Professor  of  Greek, 

W.  B.  Anderson,  M.A.  (Abdn.,  Cantab.), 
Professor  of  Latin, 

J.  L.  Morison,  M.A., 

Professor  of  History, 


Alice  Street. 

116  Barrie  Street. 

57  George  Street. 

56  William  Street. 

137  William  Street. 

218  Johnston  Street. 


W.  T.  MacClement,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

The  John  Roberts  Allan  Professor  of  Botany, 

Universit}'-  Grounds. 

Oscar  D.  Skelton,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

The  Sir  John  A..  Macdonald  Professor  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science, 

148  University  Avenue. 

W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C., 

The  James  Douglas  Professor  of  Colonial  History, 

152  University  Avenue. 

John  Matheson,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 


Alic8  Street. 
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A.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.  (Oxon.,  St.  A.), 

Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

239  Albert  Street. 

E.  W.  Patchett,  B.A.  (Cantab.), 

The  William  McKenzie  Associate  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages, 

22  Barrie  Street. 

G.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Classics, 

98  Bagot  Street. 

W.*W.  Swanson,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  'of  Political  Science, 

182  University  Avenue. 

W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harv.), 

Associate  Professor  of  English, 

91  Albert  Street. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Wallace,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 

The  Robert  Waddell  Assistant  Professor  of  Hebrew, 

48  Frontenac  Street. 


J.  F.  Macdonald,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

175  Stuart  Street. 

D.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

142  Stuart  Street. 

C.  F.  Gummer,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

152  Barrie  Street. 

W.  M.  Smail,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics, 

137  William  Street. 

R.  E.  J.  Davis,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  French, 

50  William  Street. 

W.  D.  Taylor,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

218  Johnston  Street. 

Norman  J.  Symons,  B.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

135  William  Street. 

L.  D.  Fallis,  B.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking, 

52  Union  Street. 

A.  B.  Klugh,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Animal  Biology, 


7 Wellington  Street. 
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J.  W.  Eaton,  M.A.  (Dublin), 

Lecturer  in  French, 

Fred  B.  Millett,  B.A., 

Lecturer  in  English, 


52  Union  Street. 


137  Union  Street. 


B. — IN  ARTS  AND  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


William  L.  Goodwin,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  F.R.S.C., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  School  of  “ 

Mining,  • Alice  Street. 


William  Nicol,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Mineralogy, 

A.  L.  Clark,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics, 

M.  B.  Baker,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

Professor  of  Geology, 


203  Albert  Street. 

200  Albert  Street. 

20  Stuart  Street. 


W.  O.  Walker,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry, 

402  Johnston  Street. 


W.  C.  Baker,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  on 

The  Robert  Waddell  Foundation,  110  Victoria  Street. 


John  Waddell,  B.A.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

132  Earl  Street. 

L.  F.  Guttmann,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

45  Earl  Street. 

J.  Hyde,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology, 

266  Albert  Street. 

W.  D.  Bonner,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

138  Nelson  Street. 

D.  S.  Ellis,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics, 

127  Bagot  Street. 

John  M.  Adams,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 


110  Earl  Street. 
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J.  A.  Workman,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics, 

J.  A.  McRae,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry, 

V.  E.  Pound,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Physics, 


107  William  Street. 

184  University  Avenue. 

70  Nelson  Street. 


III. — Fellows  and  Tutors  in  Arts. 

P.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.A., 

Tutor  in  Latin. 


S.  A.  White,  M.A., 

Tutor  in  Latin. 

A.  Turner, 


Tutor  in  Latin. 

Miss  Edith  MacCallum,  B.A,, 
Tutor  in  Greek. 


E.  Weber, 


Tutor  in  German. 


Miss  Alma  Price,  M.A., 

Tutor  in  French. 

Miss  Florence  Tait,  B.A., 

Tutor  in  French. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Gordon,  M.A., 

Instructor  and  Reader  in  English. 

Adrian  Macdonald,  M.A., 

Tutor  in  English. 

Miss  Cora  Watt,  B.A., 

Tutor  in  History. 

T.  M.  Walsh,  B.A., 

Tutor  in  Economics  and  Politics. 

H.  S.  VanPatter,  M.A., 

Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

M.  N.  Omond,  M.A., 

Fellow  in  Philosophy. 

L.  P.  Chambers,  M.A., 

Fellow  in  Philosophy. 

H.  E.  Ricker, 

Tutor  in  Botany. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS. 


Registrar  of  University  Council. 

J.  M.  Farrell,  B.A. 

Observatory  Board. 

The  Principal. 

Curators  of  Library. 

Professors  Ross,  Watson,  Anderson,  and  MacClement. 

Librarian. 

Miss  Lois  Saunders. 

Assistant  Registrar. 

Miss  Alice  King. 

Adviser  of  Women. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


DEGREES. 

By  the  Royal  Charter  granted  to  Queen’s  College,  it  is  “willed, 
ordained,  and  granted  that  the  said  College  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  an  University,  and  that  the  students  in  the  said  College 
shall  have  liberty  and  faculty  of  taking  the  degrees  of  Bachelor, 
Master,  and  Doctor  in  the  several  Arts  and  Faculties.” 

By  this  authorization  Queen’s  University  confers  degrees  in 
Arts,  Theology,  Medicine,  Science,  Education,  Agriculture,  and  Law, 
upon  the  persons  who  are  deemed  eligible  by  the  Senate,  and  who 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  prescribed  in  respect  to  such 
degrees. 

The  degrees  at  present  conferred  under  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  as  follows : 

I. — In  Arts. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.),  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.). 

II.  — In  Theology. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.),  Doctor  of  Divinity  (D.D.), 

III.  — In  Medicine. 

Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.), 
Master  of  Surgery  (C.M.),  Doctor  of  Public  Health  (D.P.H.), 
Doctor  of  Science  (D.Sc.). 

IV. — In  Science. 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.),  Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.),  Doc- 
tor of  Science  (D.Sc.). 


V. — In  Education. 

Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  (B.Paed.),  Doctor  of  Pedagogy 
(D.Paed.). 
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VI. — In  Agriculture. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  B.Sc.  (Agr.). 

VII.— In  Law. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.),  Honorary  only. 


Each  Degree  has  its  distinctive  hood,  as  follows : — 

B.A. — Black,  bordered  with  red  silk. 

M.A. — Scarlet. 

B.D. — White,  bordered  with  crimson  plush. 

D.D. — Black  silk,  lined  with  white  silk. 

M.B. — Black  silk,  lined  with  scarlet,  bordered  with  white. 
M.D.  and  M.D.,  C.M. — Scarlet,  bordered  with  white. 

B.Sc. — Black  silk,  bordered  with  yellow  (old  gold)  silk. 

M.Sc. — Black  silk,  lined  with  yellow,  bordered  with  yellow. 
D.Sc. — Yellow  silk,  bordered  with  black. 

B.Paed. — Purple  silk,  lined  with  white  silk. 

D.Paed. — Purple  silk,  lined  with  white,  bordered  with  white. 
LL.D. — Black  silk,  lined  with  blue  silk. 

Ph.D. — Black  silk,  lined  with  purple,  bordered  with  white. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

The  University  Library  contains  about  65,000  volumes  besides 
many  thousand  pamphlets.  Very  extensive  additions  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  in  all  departments,  including  the  depart- 
ment of  Physics,  which  has  again  its  place  in  the  main  Library.  The 
Canadian  section  contains  many  rare  and  interesting  works  and 
valuable  historical  documents,  and  is  particularly  well  equipped 
for  research  studies. 

Many  important  donations  have  been  received  of  late  years 
from  the  British,  United  States,  French,  and  Italian  governments, 
including  the  publications  of  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  and  the  Han- 
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sards  and  Bluebooks  of  the  British  Parliament.  Other  valuable 
collections  of  a similar  nature  and  sets  of  classical,  political,  scien- 
tific, and  other  works  are  secured  year  by  year  in  addition  to  the 
annual  purchases  required  for  the  work  in  the  several  departments. 

A considerable  supply  of  duplicate  works  is  purchased  annually 
for  the  use  of  extra-mural  students,  who  can  be  provided  with  the 
books,  other  than  prescribed  text-books,  necessary  for  carrying  on 
their  studies. 

A large  collection  of  magazines,  periodicals,  and  other  publica- 
tions in  all  departments,  including  the  journals  and  transactions  of 
the  principal  societies,  are  available  in  the  Library.  In  most  cases 
these  are  complete  from  the  first  issue  and  are  kept  up-to-date  by 
the  annual  additions. 

As  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Library  accommodation,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  both  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
students  and  for  more  advanced  studies.  In  the  main  consulting 
room  adjoining  the  Library,  increased  facilities  for  work  have  been 
afforded  the  students  by  the  addition  of  several  hundred  books  of 
reference,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  and  by  the  throwing 
open  of  the  Consulting  Library  throughout  the  entire  day  and  even- 
ing. An  assistant  librarian  is  always  present  in  this  room  at  the 
Reference  Desk,  to  whom  necessary  business  regarding  the  books 
may  be  referred.  A second  Consulting  Library,  also  thoroughly 
equipped,  is  provided  in  the  new  Arts  building. 


Library  Regulations. 

1.  The  Library  is  open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  9 a.m.  to 
4.15  p.m.  During  these  hours  students  may  obtain  books  for  use 
either  in  the  consulting  room  or  at  their  homes. 

2.  The  main  Reading  Room  is  open  from  9 a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 
On  its  open  shelves,  freely  accessible  to  all  students,  are  to  be  found 
the  most  important  books  of  reference  and  the  various  volumes 
reserved  by  the  different  professors  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
their  classes. 
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6.  Students  engaged  in  special  work  and  students  in  Final'. 
Honour  classes  have  access  to  the  shelves  of  the  Library,  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  instructor,  and  have  the  benefit  of  individual, 
help  from  the  library  staff,  when  required. 

4.  Text-books  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  Library. 

5.  Intra-mural  students  may  ordinarily  have  as  many  as  three 
books  out  at  one  time.  These  books  may  be  exchanged  as  often  as 
desired,  but  must  not  be  kept  for  more  than  one  week  without  a new 
entry.  A student  violating  this  rule  is  liable  to  a fine, 

6.  Books  are  supplied  to  extra-mural  students  under  the  con- 
ditions stated  in  the  section  dealing  with  extra-mural  work. 
Similar  privileges  are  extended  to  all  graduates  of  the  University. 

7.  All  communications  concerning  books  and  inquiries  for 
further  particulars  regarding  the  Library  and  its  regulations  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Librarian. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

In  1867  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,, 
was  Professor  of  Geology  and  Curator  of  the  Museum.  He  made 
a collection  of  geological  and  biological  specimens  which  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  our  present  museum.  To  these  he  added 
generously  from  time  to  time,  and  now  the  Bell  collections  of 
fossils,  mammals,  birds,  and  ethnological  specimens  are  among  the 
best  we  have. 

Dr.  Bell  was  succeeded  in  the  curatorship  by  Professor  N.  F. 
Dupuis,  and  he  in  turn  by  Professor  Fowler.  During  Professor 
Fowler’s  administration  the  botanical  collection  was  very  largely 
increased,  partly  by  Professor  Fowler’s  own  very  complete  collec- 
tion of  Maritime  Province  plants,  some  20,000  in  number;  and 
partly  by  contril)utions  from  friends  of  the  University  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  latter  specimens,  12,000  in  number,  illustrate 
the  fioras  of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia. 
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In  Zoology  the  Canadian  fauna  is  represented  by  a large  num- 
ber of  prepared  specimens  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  in- 
sects, and  mollusca. 

In  Ethnology  there  is  a representative  collection  of  the  weap- 
ons, utensils,  dresses,  and  ornaments  of  the  aborigines  of  North 
America,  Australasia,  Central  India,  and  Formosa.  An  unusually 
rich  series  illustrating  the  Stone  Age  handicraft  of  the  North 
American  Indians  has  recently  been  acquired  from  Dr.  G.  W.  Mc- 
Callum,  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Archibald  Malloch.  The 
collections  relating  to  Queensland,  New  Guinea,  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  gathered  and  presented  by  a noted  ethnologist.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Thomson,  of  Brisbane,  are  among  the  best  in  existence,  and  in  some- 
particulars  are  unique. 


LABORATORIES. 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  in  scientific  work  has  been  to- 
supplement  the  lectures  and  book  information  by  demonstrations, 
investigations,  and  experiments  that  deal  with  actual  problems.  This 
has  m.ade  necessary  a large  expenditure  by  the  University  for  the- 
provision  of  laboratory  rooms,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

Biological  Laboratories. 

For  the  work  in  Animal  Biology  three  large  laboratories  are 
available.  The  one  for  general  work  in  dissection  and  histological 
demonstrations  is  located  in  the  second  story  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  new  Medical  Building  on  Arch  street.  It  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 120  students,  and  is  provided  with  all  appliances  needed 
in  the  course.  The  second,  situated  in  the  north  end  of  the  same 
building,  is  used  for  practical  histology  and  microscope  work  by 
students  in  both  Arts  and  Medicine.  The  third  laboratory  is  for 
practical  physiology  and  occupies  the  second  story  of  the  western 
end  of  the  Medical  Laboratories  Building.  It  is  fitted  up  with  in- 
struments manufactured  by  the  Harvard  Apparatus  Company,  and 
has  all  appliances  necessary  for  50  students  working  at  once. 
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Botanical  Laboratories. 

The  Botanical  Laboratories  occupy  three  rooms  and  are 
equipped  for  study  in  morphology  and  anatomy  with  simple  and 
compound  microscopes  and  projection  apparatus.  Re- agents,  micro- 
tomes, etc.,  for  the  experiments  in  physiology  and  for  individual 
work  in  microtechnique  are  supplied  to  students  in  Honours. 

Chemical  Laboratories. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  situated  in.  Gordon  Hall, 
which  was  opened  for  occupancy  in  the  Autumn  of  1911.  This 
building  is  devoted  entirely  to  work  in  Chemistry,  and  is  thoroughly 
modern  in  every  detail.  There  is  a large  lecture  amphitheatre  situated 
on  the  third  floor  with  a seating  capacity  of  225,  a small  lecture  room 
on  the  first  floor,  and  a small  class  room  on  each  of  the  first  and  third 
floors.  On  the  third  floor  are  two  laboratories  for  General  Chem- 
istry, one  for  Medical  Chemistry,  and  one  for  Electro-Analysis;  on 
the  second  floor  are  two  for  Quantitative  Analysis,  one  for  Industrial 
Chemistry,  one  for  Physical  Chemistry,  and  one  for  Gas  Analysis, 
Besides  these  there  are  small  separate  laboratories  for  research  and 
for  spectroscopic  and  photOHietric  work.  Each  member  of  the  staff 
has  his  own  office  and  laboratory  where  he  may  carry  on  his  private 
investigations.  A centrally  located  set  of  supply  and  store  rooms  is 
provided  with  elevator  connection. 

Physical  Laboratories. 

The  Physical  Laboratories  are  situated  in  the  southern  half 
of  Ontario  Hall.  There  is  a large,  well  equipped  lecture  room  with 
seating  capacity  of  125  on  the  second  floor,  and  a small  lecture  and 
class  room  on  the  first  floor.  Two  of  the  large  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  are  devoted  to  the  more  elementary  laboratory  work  of  the 
first  and  second  years  and  a commodious  room  on  the  second  floor  is 
arranged  as  an  electrical  laboratory  for  advanced  work.  Various 
smaller  rooms  are  fitted  for  special  purposes.  One  of  them  is 
for  work  with  the  optical  bench,  spectrometry,  polarimetry,  and 
spectroscopy.  Another  is  well  equipped  as  a dark  room  for  pho- 
tography. A third  is  arranged  for  X-ray  and  photometric  work. 
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Other  rooms  are  used  as  private  laboratories,  offices,  apparatus 
rooms,  and  store  rooms.  The  library  and  reading  room  is  a large 
well  lighted  room  on  the  second  floor. 

For  description  of  the  laboratories  in  the  School  of  Mining  see 
the  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Mining. 


FIELD  WORK. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  a greater  variety  of  economic  min- 
erals and  metalliferous  ores  is  mined  than  in  any  similar  area 
in  Canada.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  managers  the  various 
mines  may  be  visited  by  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  classes.  Ex- 
cursions are  conducted  on  Saturdays,  and  students  are  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  valuable  information  concerning  field  conditions. 

The  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Museum,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  ground  floor  of  Ontario  Hall,  is  equipped  with  a splendid 
collection  of  minerals,  ores,  rocks,  and  fossils,  classified  and  system- 
atically arranged  to  illustrate  most  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
lectures.  In  order  that  these  collections  may  be  further  enlarged, 
the  co-operation  of  the  public  is  invited.  All  donations  to  this- 
museum  will  be  carefully  kept,  and  credited  to  the  donor. 

Botany. 

The  great  diversity  of  land  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston 
enables  the  students  of  Botany  readily  to  make  field  studies  of  the 
various  plant  associations. 

Within  two  miles  of  the  city  limits  are  extensive  reed  marshes,, 
bordered  by  water  gardens  well  stocked  with  the  swimming  and  sub- 
merged societies  of  plants.  These  are  conveniently  reached  by  street 
car  and  row  boats.  A drive  of  eight  miles  permits  the  study  of  an 
excellent  example  of  sphagnum  moor,  with  all  the  plants  of  our 
latitude  characteristic  of  muskeg  conditions, — mosses,  heaths, 
orchids,  carnivorous  plants,  tamaracks,  and  lichens.  An  hourV 
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■drive  in  another  direction  reaches  a region  of  high,  dry,  granite  hills 
w^here  xerophytic  modifications  dominate  the  flora.  A carefully 
preserved  mesophytic  meadow  with  a forest  plantation  is  within 
walking  distance  of  the  college.  All  of  these  are  visited  each  session 
by  the  classes  under  the  guidance  of  instructors,  and  are  made  the 
foundations  of  ecological  studies. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Lectures. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  Queen’s  University  and  of  its 
various  affiliated  schools  are  prepared  to  lecture  at  outside  points 
■on  a great  variety  of  subjects.  The  lectures  are  specially  suitable  for 
University  extension  work,  for  courses  of  study  planned  by  various 
organizations,  and  for  teachers’  conventions.  A complete  pro- 
gramme of  lectures  and  full  inform.ation  on  any  point  connected 
with  them  will  be  supplied  upon  application  to  the  Registrar,  Queen’s 
University. 


Summer  School. 

For  a detailed  announcement  of  the  courses,  etc.,  see  the  section 
dealing  with  the  Summer  School  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar. 


BOARDING  HOUSES. 

Lists  of  Boarding  Houses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 
Requests  for  these  should  state  whether  they  are  required  for  men 
or  women  students. 

Men  and  women  students  are  not  permitted  to  lodge'  in  the 
same  houses  unless  they  are  members  of  the  same  family  or  receive 
special  permission  from  the  Senate.  A list  of  approved  houses 
where  suitable  accommodation  is  provided  for  women  students  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
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A woman’s  residence  capable  of  accommodating  a limited  num- 
'.ber  of  students  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity. Persons  desiring  information  regarding  it  should  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Women’s  Residence,  Queen’s  University. 


ADVISER  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

The  University  has  appointed  Mrs.  W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  to 
assist  the  women  students  in  planning  their  courses,  to  give  them 
information  and  help  of  various  kinds,  and  to  advise  them  in  all 
matters  in  which  they  feel  the  need  of  counsel. 

Mrs.  McNeill  may  be  reached  by  correspondence  addressed  to 
ber  at  the  University ; and  during  term  time  she  may  be  consulted  at 
her  office  in  the  New  Arts  Building. 


PHYSICAL  WELFARE  OF  STUDENTS. 

Each  first  year  student  is  given  a physical  examination  by  a 
•competent  physician  appointed  by  the  University,  and  corrective 
•exercises  in  the  Gymnasium  are  prescribed  when  they  are  needed. 

Gymnasium  work  for  two  hours  each  week  is  required  of  all 
first  year  students. 


Hospital  Privileges. 

Provided  that  250  or  more  students  take  out  Hospital  tickets, 
at  $2  apiece,  before  November  1 in  each  year,  the  Governors  of  the 
Kingston  General  Hospital  agree  to  give  any  of  these  persons,  if 
sick  during  the  session  from  October  1 to  May  1,  all  the  advantages 
of  a private  room,  including  board,  attendance  of  nurses-in-training, 
and  ordinary  medicines,  without  further  charge. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH. 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  church  of  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  they  profess  to  belong. 

During  the  session  Sunday  afternoon  services  are  conducted  in 
the  University  by  ministers  of  different  denominations  who  are  in- 
vited to  preach  to  the  students,  professors,  and  visitors. 


EXPENSES  OF  COURSE. 

The  following  statement  of  expenses  is  based  on  information 
obtained  from  students  who  have  kept  an  account  of  their  expendi- 
tures. The  estimates  include  class  fees,  but  not  personal  expenses. 

For  a Session  {October  to  May). 


Board,  lodging,  and  washing $120  to  $150 

Books  and  stationery  15  “ 25 

Incidentals 10  “ 15 

Class  and  other  fees 50  “ 50 


$195  $240 

These  estimates  are  based  on  board,  etc.,  at  from  $4  to  $5  per 
week,  at  which  rate  gooa  board  may  be  obtained  in  Kingston. 

The  fee  for  graduation  is  not  included  in  the  estimate.  Stu- 
dents taking  Science  classes  will  pay  additional  Laboratory  fees. 


REMITTANCES. 

Cheques  or  drafts  will  be  received  at  par  on  any  place  where 
the  Merchants’  Bank  of  Canada  has  an  agency;  otherwise  15  cents 
per  $100  or  fraction  thereof  should  be  added  to  cover  bank  charges. 
Remittances  may  also  be  made  by  Post  Office  Order  or  Express 
Order. 
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REGISTRATION. 

All  students  are  required  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  to 
have  their  names  entered  upon  the  University  Register. 

The  registration  fee  is  $14  for  intra-mural  students  and  $10  for 
extra-mural  students. 

Intra-mural  students  must  register  in  person.  Those  register- 
ing during  the  first  three  days  of  the  session  (October  1,  2,  and  3) 
will  be  charged  the  regular  fees ; .but  those  registering  at  a later  date 
will  be  charged  an  extra  fee  of  $3. 

Intra-mural  students  are  not  allowed  to  register  after  October 
10  unless  at  some  time  before  this  date  they  have  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Senate  to  register  later. 

Extra-mural  students  taking  the  work  of  the  winter  session 
must  register  and  pay  all  registration  and  tutorial  fees  by  October 
21.  They  are,  however,  strongly  urged  to  register  by  October  1 in 
order  that  they  may  receive  tutorial  assistance  for  the  whole  session. 

Extra-mural  students  taking  the  work  of  the  summer  session 
must  register  and  pay  all  registration  and  tutorial  fees  by  May  21. 
They  are,  however,  strongly  urged  to  register  by  May  1 in  order  that 
they  may  receive  tutorial  assistance  for  the  whole  session. 


RELATION  TO  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

I. — The  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

The  Department  conducts  the  Matriculation  Examinations  with- 
in the  province  and  the  University  accepts  the  Departmental  certifi- 
cates as  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  various 
faculties. 

The  Department  accepts  the  courses  of  the  Eaculty  of  Education 
as  the  professional  preparation  for  High  School  teachers  and  for 
First-class  Public  School  teachers. 

The  teachers’  certificates  issued  by  the  Department  are  valid 
pro  tanto  as  admission  certificates  to  the  University  classes. 
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A certificate  of  having  passed  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour 
Political  Science  will  be  accepted  by  the  Education  Department  of 
Ontario  for  Part  II  of  the  Commercial  Specialist  examination. 

2. — Other  Universities. 

Certificates  of  standing  from  other  universities  will  be  consider- 
ed and  equivalent  allowances  made  to  students  seeking  standing  in 
this  University.  In  all  such  cases  application,  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  documents,  should  be  made  to  the  Senate.  , 

3. — Affiliation  with  English  Universities. 

(a)  Oxford — Queen’s  University  is  one  of  those  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Colonial  Universities’  Statute. 

These  privileges  are:  (1)  A student  who  has  taken  two  full 
years’  work  at  Queen’s  including  Senior  Greek  will  be  admitted  as  a 
Junior  Student,  i.e.,  he  will  be  excused  from  the  University  Ma- 
triculation Examination  known  as  Responsions.  (2)  A student  who 
has  taken  at  least  three  years’  work  at  Queen’s,  including  Senior 
Greek,  and  (a)  has  taken  First  or  Second  Class  Honours  in  the 
examination  in  Preliminary  or  Final  Honours  in  any  two  of  the 
subjects  presented  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  (b)  has 
taken  Pass  standing  in  not  less  than  seven  Pass  classes,  will  be 
admitted  as  a Senior  Student,  i.e.,  he  will  be  excused  from  the 
University  examination  known  as  Moderations.  Such  a student 
may  reckon  the  term  in  which  he  matriculates  as  his  fifth  term,  and 
he  may  take  his  B.A.  degree  after  a residence  of  eight  terms  instead 
of  twelve,  as  ordinarily  required,  provided  he  passes  the  prescribed 
examinations. 

(b)  Cambridge — Graduates  in  Arts,  provided  they  have  passed 
one  or  more  examinations  after  matriculation  in  (a)  Latin;  (b) 
either  Greek,  French,  or  German;  (c)  Mathematics,  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  statute  in  regard  to  affiliated  institutions,  viz., — 

(1)  to  be  exempted  from  all  parts  of  the  Previous  Exaniination, 

(2)  to  count  the  first  term  of  attendance  as  the  fourth  of  residence. 

(c)  London — Queen’s  University  is  recognized  under  statute 
116  of  the  University  of  London.  Graduates  of  Queen’s  are  there- 
fore admitted  to  the  courses  leading  to  a degree  at  the  University  of 
London  without  passing  the  Matriculation  of  that  University. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Candidates  for  a degree,  unless  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must 
pass  the  Matriculation  examination  or  an  examination  accepied  by 
the  Senate  as  equivalent  to  Matriculation  before  being  admitted  cd 
examination  on  the  University  courses  leading  to  a degree. 


I.— ADMISSION  BY  MATRICULATION. 

Any  person  presenting  a certificate  of  full  Matriculation  will  be 
admitted  as  an  undergraduate  upon  payment  of  the  registration  fee. 

The  Matriculation  examinations  are  conducted  for  the  univer- 
sities of  Ontario  by  the  University  Matriculation  Board.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  (R.  W.  Anglin,  M.A.,  Education  Department, 
Toronto)  will  furnish,  on  request,  the  official  circular  which  con- 
tains full  information  about  dates,  fees,  standards,  curriculum,  and 
examination  centres.  The  University  also  publishes  an  announce- 
ment containing  all  particulars  regarding  Matriculation.  This  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Registrar. 

The  examination  is  of  two  grades  called,  respectively.  Junior 
and  Honour  Matriculation. 

A. — Junior  Matriculation. 

SUBJECTS. 

1.  The  subjects  of  Junior  Matriculation  are  as  follows: — Latin, 
English,  History,  Mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the  following: 
Greek,  German,  French,  Experimental  Science  (Physics  and  Chem- 
istry). 

STANDARDS. 

2.  The  pass  standard  is  forty  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to 
a paper,  with  an  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  whole  examina- 
tion. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATION. 

3.  Written  examinations,  as  defined  above,  for  Junior  Matricu- 
lation will  be  conducted  in  June  of  each  year  by  the  University  Ma- 
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triculation  Board  at  the  Universities  and  at  each  High  School  and 
Collegiate  Institute  in  Ontario,  and  at  such  other  centres  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Matriculation  Board.  If  application  is  made  to  the 
University  Senate  the  examination  may  be  held  at  suitable  centres 
outside  of  Ontario.  Full  details  regarding  this  examination  are 
given  in  the  Official  Circular  of  the  Matriculation  Board  and  in  the 
University  Matriculation  Announcement. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

4.  This  examination  is  held  in  September,  and  all  particulars 
regarding  it  may  be  had  from  the  publications  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

B. — Honour  Matriculation. 

1.  The  Honour  Matriculation  examination  is  conducted  for 
the  universities  of  Ontario  by  the  University . Matriculation  Board. 
It  is  held  at  midsummer  at  the  same  time  as  the  Junior  Matricula- 
tion. It  is  approximately  equal  in  difficulty  to  the  first  year  examina- 
tion in  the  same  subjects  in  the  University. 

Candidates  who  intend  to  pursue  an  Honour  course  in  the 
University  are  advised  to  take  this  examination  in  as  many  subjects 
as  possible. 

2.  The  subjects  of  examination  for  full  Honour  Matriculation 
are : English,  Latin,  History,  Mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the 
following:  Greek,  French,  German,  Experimental  Science  (Physics 
and  Chemistry). 

3.  A candidate  who  holds  a certificate  of  full  Honour  Matric- 
ulation will,  on  payment  of  the  pro  tanto  fee,  be  allowed  the  Junior 
classes  in  as  many  as  five  of  the  following  subjects,  provided  he  has 
made  forty  per  cent,  in  each:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Llistory,  Chemistry,  Physics ; but  a student  who 
claims  the  standing  in  Chemistry  or  Physics  under  this  provision, 
must,  if  he  intends  taking  the  Senior  class  in  Physics,  work  two  hours 
per  week  for  one  year  in  the  Junior  Physics  Laboratory  and  pass  the 
Junior  Physics  examination,  before  he  can  obtain  Senior  standing. 
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Similarly,  if  he  intends  to  take  Senior  Chemistry  he  must  do  three 
hours  work  per  week  for  one  year  in  the  Junior  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory, before  he  can  obtain  Senior  standing. 

4.  A candidate  without  a full  certificate  will  in  no  case  be 
allowed  more  than  four  classes.  Such  a candidate  will  be  allowed 
two  less  than  the  number  of  classes  in  which  he  has  passed,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  made  fifty  per  cent,  in  each.  He  will,  however,  be 
allowed  each  class,  to  the  number  of  four,  in  which  he  has  made 
seventy  per  cent. 

5.  A candidate  who  has  not  Junior  Matriculation  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  at  least  one  foreign  language  will  not  be  allowed  more  than 
three  classes. 


II.— ADMISSION  BY  EQUIVALENT  EXAMINATION. 

A. — Examinations  Equivalent  to  Junior  Matriculation. 

1.  Candidates  who  produce  certificates  of  Matriculation  into  any 
university  in  the  British  Empire,  will  be  allowed  to  enter  Queen’s 
University  without  further  examination.  Matriculation  standing 
from  universities  in  other  countries  than  the  British  Empire  will  be 
accepted  pro  tanto. 


2.  Candidates  miay  obtain  pro  tanto  Matriculation  standing  if 
they  hold  teachers’  certificates,  or  the  non-professional  standing  for 
such  certificates,  of  the  grades  indicated  below. 


Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland 


Jr.  Leaving,  Entrance  to  Normal 
School. 

Second  Class. 

Grade  XI. 

.Second  Class. 

C Academy  Grade  III. 

J University  School  AA. 

I Model  School  Diploma  (75%). 
Second  Class. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VII. 

Intermediate. 

Intermediate  (50%  required). 


3.  A student  may  enter  the  University  on  presentation  of  one 
of  the  certificates  mentioned  in  section  2,  if  such  certificate  includes 
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Latin.  But  if  he  has  not  passed  the  Matriculation  examination  or  its 
equivalent  in  Greek,  French,  or  German,  he  must  attend  a Prepara- 
tory Class  in  the  subject  in  which  he  is  deficient.  If  before  February 
1 he  is  able  to  pass  the  Matriculation  examination  in  this  subject  he 
will  be  permitted  to  take  the  Junior  class  examination  in  April.  If 
he  passes  the  Matriculation  examination  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, he  may  take  the  Junior  class  extra-murally  in  the  summer  and 
present  himself  for  examination  in  September. 


B. — Examinations  Equivalent  to  Honour  Matriculation. 


1.  Candidates  may  obtain  full  Honour  Matriculation,  entitling^ 
them  to  the  allowance  of  classes  specified  in  section  3 under  Honour 
Matriculation,  if  they  hold  certificates  of  the  grades  indicated 
below. 


Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland 


Entrance  to  Eaculty  of  Education. 
Senior  Leaving. 

Eirst  Class. 

Grade  XII. 

First  Class. 

First  Class. 

•Grade  VIII. 

.Grade  VIII. 

Senior  Academic. 

Associate  (75% ; but  allowance  on 
Associate  examinations  will  be 
given  only  in  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French). 


2.  Candidates  whose  certificates  do  not  entitle  them  to  full 
Honour  Matriculation  may  be  allowed  certain  subjects  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  4 and  5 of  Honour  AIatriculation.  But 
candidates  will  not  be  allowed  standing  in  more  than  tzvo  subjects  on 
Part  I or  Part  H of  the  Ontario  Senior  Leaving  or  Faculty  Entrance 
examinations. 


III.— ADMISSION  BY  SPECIAL  REGULATION. 

1.  In  the  case  of  students  over  the  age  of  21,  the  Senate  may 
postpone  the  Matriculation  examination.  Those  entering  the  Uni- 
versity under  this  regulation  without  having  matriculated  in  Latin, 
must  take  the  Preparatory  class  in  Latin  for  at  least  one  session 
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and  pass  the  Matriculation  examination  before  entering  the  Junior 
class.  Those  who  are  deficient  in  Greek  or  French  or  German  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 under  Examinations  Equiva- 
lent TO  Junior  Matriculation. 

2.  A candidate  who  is  actually  engaged  in  a mercantile,  indus- 
trial, or  other  occupation  may  pass  the  Junior  Alatriculation  examin- 
ation under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  He  may  present  him.self  for  one  or  more  subjects  at  any 
June  or  September  Examination. 

{h)  At  any  such  Examination  he  will  receive  credit  for  a 
subject  or  subjects  on  obtaining  40  per  cent,  on  each  paper  and  an 
aggregate  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  assigned  to  such  subject 
or  subjects.  There  are  two  papers  given  in  each  subject. 

(c)  Matriculation  must  be  completed  under  these  conditions 
within  four  consecutive  years. 

(J)  In  order  to  secure  credit  for  the  subject  or  subjects  written 
on,  a candidate  who  desires  to  matriculate  under  these  conditions 
must,  immediately  on  receipt  of  his  Departmental  statement  of  marks, 
return  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Matriculation  Board  accom- 
panied by  a certificate  from  his  em.ployer  to  the  following  efltect: — 

19.... 


I, do  hereby  certify  that 

was  in  my  employ  from to in  the 

capacity  of ..and  that  this  employment  made  it 

impossible  for  him  to  attend  the  regular  day  sessions  of  a secondary  school. 

My  business  is  that  of 

located  at  

(Give  business  address  in  full) 


(Signature  in  full). 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Matriculation  Board. 
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EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 


In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  unable  to  do  all 
their  work  in  residence,  of  teachers  in  actual  service  who  wish  to 
improve  their  professional  qualifications  in  certain  subjects,  and  of 
those  persons  in  general  who  though  unable  to  attend  the  regular 
classes  are  yet  desirous  of  pursuing  particular  studies  under  com- 
petent direction,  the  University  has  organized  a system  of  extra- 
mural teaching  whereby  part  of  its  instruction  can  be  given  by  cor- 
respondence. This  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  that 
taken  up  by  the  intra-mural  students  and  the  same  examinations  are 
set  for  all.  Those  who  finish  a three  years’  course,  covering  three- 
fourths  of  the  classes  required  for  a degree,  are  entitled,  on  the  pay- 
mient  of  a fee  of  $5,  to  a University  Diploma;  and  those  who  fulfill 
at  least  the  minimum  requirements  of  residence  and  otherwise 
comply  with  the  conditions  stated  below  may  qualify  for  the  vari- 
ous degrees  to  which  their  courses  lead. 

Conditions  of  Admission  to  Extra-Mural  Work. 

1.  In  order  to  register  for  the  first  time,  extra-mural  students 
must  be  residents  of  Canada.  Students  residing  outside  of  Can- 
ada, however,  who  have  attended  the  University  for  one  session 
or  who  have  taken  work  as  extra-mural  students  for  one  session 
are  allowed  to  complete  their  course. 

2.  Candidates  for  a degree  must  pass  the  Matriculation  exam- 
ination or  its  equivalent  before  they  can  register  as  extra-mural 
students. 

3.  No  one  is  permitted  to  take  work  at  Queen’s  in  the  same 
year  that  he  is  taking  work  at  any  other  educational  institution  or 
writing  on  any  outside  examination  other  than  Junior  Matriculation. 

4.  A student  who  is  registered  intra-murally  in  the  winter  session 
is  not  allowed  to  take  extra-mural  work  in  the  following  summer. 

Minimum  Residence  Requirements. 

5.  All  extra-mural  students  proceeding  to  a degree  are  required 
to  attend  at  least  one  full  session.  (This  clause  does  not  apply  to 
students  registered  l)efore  October  21,  1909.) 
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6.  Extra-mural  students  taking  specialists’  courses  for  teachers 
are  required  to  attend  not  less  than  two  full  sessions. 

7.  Students  are  strongly  advised  to  attend  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  course  if  possible.  If  this  is  not  feasible  they  should  not 
attempt  more  than  a Pass  course. 

Registration  for  Extra-Mural  Classes. 

8.  Students  may  register  for  extra-mural  Pass  classes  in 
either  the  winter  session,  which  extends  from  October  1 to  the 
end  of  the  April  Examinations,  or  in  the  summer  session,  which 
extends  from  May  1 to  the  close  of  the  September  examinations. 
The  Honour  classes,  however,  may  be  taken  in  the  winter  session 
only. 

9.  As  five  classes  make  a full  year’s  work  for  an  intra-mural 
student  who  gives  all  his  time  to  study  and  has  the  advantage  of 
class  instruction,  extra-mural  students  are  strongly  advised  not  to 
register  for  more  than  two  or  three  subjects  in  one  session  unless 
they  can  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  take  or  to  pass  more  than  five  classes  in  the  Academic  Year 
(October  1 — September  30). 

10.  Extra-mural  students  must  register  for  the  winter  session 
by  October  21.  They  are,  however,  strongly  recommended  to 
register  by  October  1 in  order  to  receive  full  tutorial  assistance. 
Application  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  registration 
and  tutorial  fees  and  must  reach  the  Registrar  by  the  date  specified. 

11.  Extra-mural  students  must  register  for  the  summer  session 
by  May  21,  paying  both  registration  and  tutorial  fees.  They  are, 
however,  strongly  recommended  to  register  by  May  1 in  order  to 
receive  full  tutorial  assistance. 

12.  The  registration  fee  of  $10  each  session  and  complete  tuto- 
rial fees  for  either  the  winter  or  summer  session  of  the  Arts  course 
($5  for  each  Pass  Class  and  $10  for  each  Honour  Class),  must  be 
sent  to  the  Registrar  together  with  the  registration  form  supplied 
on  request.  On  receipt  of  the  proper  fees  a registration  card  and 
the  first  instalment  of  the  work  prescribed  will  be  forwarded. 
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13.  Students  who  have  been  granted  any  allowance  on  work 
already  taken  elsewhere  must  pay  a pro  tanto  fee  of  $10  with  their 
first  registration  fee  in  order  to  have  this  allowance  entered. 


Manner  of  Conducting  Extra-Mural  Classes. 

14.  The  method  of  giving  extra-mural  instruction  necessarily 
varies  with  the  subject.  Each  department  appends  to  its  prescrip- 
tion of  work  in  this  Calendar  some  general  directions  for  extra- 
mural study,  but  the  detailed  information  is  contained  in  the  in- 
struction sheets  which  are  sent  out  at  regular  intervals.  These  give 
the  substance  of  lectures,  specify  the  prescribed  reading,  and  assign 
exercises  and  essays  to  be  written.  The  first  instalment  of  work  is 
sent  to  the  student  as  soon  as  he  registers. 

15.  Extra-mural  students  must  write  all  the  essays  and  at  least 
80  per  cent,  of  the  prescribed  exercises  and  send  them  to  the  proper 
person  on  the  dates  specified. 

16.  Each  essay  or  exercise  is  promptly  examined  and  returned 
to  the  writer  with  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

17.  The  date  of  each  essay  or  exercise  coming  in  and  of  each 
criticism  or  fresh  piece  of  work  going  out  is  tabulated  at  the  Regis- 
trar’s office. 

18.  Students  should  address  their  work  and  all  inquiries  to 
The  Tutor  in  (whatever  the  subject  may  be).  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario.  In  no  case  should  the  name  of  the  tutor  be 
used. 


Transference  from  Extra-Mural  to  Intra-Mural  Classes. 

19.  Extra-mural  students  may  become  intra-mural  students  at 
any  time  during  the  winter  session  after  December  1,  in  those  classes 
in  which  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  prescribed  up 
to  the  date  of  their  transferring.  Fees  already  paid  will  be  applied 
on  intra-mural  charges,  and  the  balance  alone  will  be  required. 
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Library  Facilities  for  Extra-Mural  Students. 

20.  With  the  exception  of  text-books,  reference  books,  and  cer- 
tain rare  or  expensive  editions,  extra-mural  students  may  borrow 
from  the  University  Library  any  books  needed  in  their  work. 

21.  Except  when  special  arrangements  are  made,  a student  is 
not  allowed  more  than  three  volumes  at  one  time  or  the  continuous 
use  of  a given  book  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

22.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  supplying  the  necessary 
books  to  extra-mural  students  in  the  Ph.D.,  B.Paed.,  and  D.Paed. 
courses. 

23.  No  fee  is  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  library,  but  the  bor- 
rower must  pay  the  postage  involved  and  must  send  to  the  librarian 
a deposit  of  $2  for  one  book,  $4  for  two  books,  and  $5  for  three. 
When  the  books  are  returned,  the  deposit,  less  the  amount  spent 
for  postage,  will  be  repaid  on  demand. 

24.  All  communications  concerning  books  and  deposits  must  be 
addressed  to  The  Librarian,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Conditions  of  Admission  to  Examinations. 

25.  No  student  is  admitted  to  examination  in  any  subject  unless 
he  has  sent  in  all  the  essays  and  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
scribed exercises. 

26.  If  a student  has  not  completed  the  work  required  during  a 
session — summer  or  winter — he  must  register  at  a subsequent  ses- 
sion and  complete  his  course,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
examination.  In  this  case  all  the  fees  must  be  paid  again. 

27.  If  a student  who  has  completed  the  required  work  in  a 
given  subject  wishes  in  some  subsequent  Academic  Year  merely  to 
take  the  examination,  he  must  pay  the  registration  fee  of  $10  on  or 
before  October  21  or  May  21  preceding  the  date  of  examination; 
and  also  pay  the  examination  fee  as  specified  in  section  29. 

28.  Application  to  the  Registrar  for  examination  on  the  par- 
ticular subjects  upon  which  a student  proposes  to  write  must  be 
made  by  March  1 for  the  April  examinations  and  by  August  1 for 
the  September  examinations. 
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29.  The  University  examination  fee  of  $10  for  Pass  classes  or 
$12  for  Honour  (or  Pass  and  Honour)  classes  must  be  paid  to  the 
Registrar  at  the  time  of  application  for  examination.  Students 
applying  to  write  at  outside  centres  must  also  send  $1  for  each 
half-day  examination  and  $1  for  each  oral  examination,  to  remu- 
nerate the  presiding  examiner. 

Dates  of  Examinations  for  Extra-Mural  Students. 

30.  Examinations  in  Pass  subjects  are  held  in  April  and  Sep- 
tember; examdnations  in  Honour  subjects  are  held  in  April  only. 
See  the  Time  Tables  on  pages  8 and  9 of  this  Calendar. 

31.  Students  who  register  in  the  winter  session  and  complete 
the  required  work  before  April  may  write  at  either  the  April  or 
September  examinations ; and  those  who  register  in  the  summer  and 
complete  the  work  may  write  in  September.  Any  postponement 
of  the  examination  beyond  these  dates  subjects  the  student  to  the 
provisions  of  section  27. 

Examination  Centres  for  Extra-Mural  Students. 

32.  Oral  and  dictation  examinations  in  Final  Honour  French 
and  German,  and  practical  examinations  in  Science  must  be  taken  at 
the  University. 

33.  Examinations,  other  than  those  specified  in  the  preceding 
section,  may  be  taken  either  at  the  University  or  at  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing local  centres : 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Charlottetown.  Nova  Scotia,  Sydney,  Truro, 
Halifax,  Amherst,  Yarmouth.  New  Brunswick,  St.  John,  Fredericton, 
Chatham,  Campbellton.  Quebec,  Quebec,  Montreal.  Ont.vrio,  Windsor, 
Chatham,  Sarnia,  London  2,  Stratford,  Woodstock,  St.  Thomas,  Goderich, 
Glencoe,  Leamington,  Walkerton,  Owen  Sound,  Orangeville,  Brantford,  Ham- 
ilton, Simcoe,  Welland,  Collingwood,  Orillia,  Huntsville,  North  Bay,  New 
Liskeard,  Sudl)ury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Toronto,  Peterborough, 
Port  Idope,  Parry  Sound,  Haliburton,  Belleville,  Madoc,  Bancroft,  Renfrew, 
Smith’s  Falls,  Brockville,  Cornwall,  Ottawa,  Vankleek  Hill,  Guelph,  Berlin, 
Kenora.  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Minnedosa, 
Souris,  Deloraine,  Morden,  Emerson,  Dauphin.  Saskatchewan,  Moosomin, 
'SMrkton,  Regina.  Moose  Jaw,  Lanigan,  Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  Maple 
Creek,  Fstcvan,  Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford,  Wilkie,  Wolseley,  Areola, 
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Oxbow,  Balcames,  Quill  Lake.  Alberta,  Medicine  Hat,  MacLeod,  Calgary, 
Red  Deer,  Hardisty,  Gleichen,  Edmonton,  Stirling,  Lloydminster,  Vegreville, 
Stettler,  Laggan.  British  Columbia,  Revelstoke,  Kamloops,  Yale,  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  Nanaimo,  Nelson,  Kelowna,  Cranbrook,'  Prince  Rupert. 

34.  Students  wishing  to.  have  new  examination  centres  estab- 
lished or  old  centres  re-established,  must  make  application,  accom- 
panied by  the  special  fee  of  $10,  by  February  15  for  April 
examinations,  and  by  July  15  for  September  examinations. 

Determination  of  Standing. 

35.  See  sections  27-30  of  General  Regulations. 


Fees  for  Extra-Mural  Students. 


36.  The  fees  payable  by  extra-mural  students  are  as  follows : 


Registration  

Tutorial  fee  in  each  Pass  class 

Tutorial  fee  in  each  Honour  class  and  in  each  group  or  part  of  a group 

of  Honour  Mathematics  

Pass  examinations,  April  or  September 

Honour  xaminations,  April  only 

Change  of  class  after  registration 

Establishing  a new  examination  centre 

Local  centre — each  half-day  examination ■ 

Local  centre — each  oral  examination 

Late  application  for  examination  (if  accepted) 

University  Diploma,  given  on  completion  of  three  years’  work 


$10  00 
5 00 

10  00 
10  00 
12  00 

2 GO 
10  00 

1 00 
1 OO 

3 00 
5 00 


37.  Extra-mural  students  who  enter  as  intra-mural  students 
during  the  winter  session  will  have  their  extra-mural  fees  applied  on 
intra-mural  charges  and  need  then  pay  only  the  balance. 

38.  In  no  case  whatever  will  refunds  be  made.  In  case  of  sick- 
ness, application  {accompanied  by  a doctor’s  certificate)  to  have  fees 
carried  over  will  be  considered  if  made  within  one  month  of  regis- 
tration. 


Remittances. 

39.  Cheques  or  Drafts  will  be  received  at  par  on  any  place  where 
The  Merchants’  Bank  of  Canada  has  an  agency,  otherwise  15  cents 
per  $100  should  be  added  to  cover  bank  charges.  Remittance  may 
be  made  by  Post-office  or  Express  order. 
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FEES. 


Matriculation  Fees. 

{For  dates  and  methods  of  payment,  see  Academic  Year 
pages  4 and  5.) 

Honour  Matriculation  examination  $10  00 

Honour  Matriculation  on  pro  tanto  certificate 10  00 

Junior  Matriculation  examination  8 00 

Supplemental  Matriculation  examination,  each  paper  up  to  five 2 00 

.Supplemental  Matriculation  examination,  maximum 10  00 

Intra-Mural  Fees — Payable  Each  Session. 

{Graduation,  registration,  and  examination  fees  are  payable  at 
the  dates  specified  on  pages  4 and  5;  class  fees,  laboratory  fees,  the 
Arts  Society  fee,  and  the  fee  for  athletics  are  payable  upon  regis- 
tration; and  all  other  fees  are  payable  as  they  are  incurred.) 

Registration  (if  paid  in  person  on  Oct.  1,  2,  or  3). $14  00 

Registration  (if  paid  after  Oct.  3) 17  00 

Arts  Society  Fee  (payable  by  male  students  only) 2 00 

Athletics  • 3 00 

Class  Fees  (reciuired  of  all  non-graduate  students  proceeding  to  a 

degree)  25  00 

Fee  for  each  class  (except  Jr.  and  Sr.  Chemistry)  for  those  who  do 

not  pay  full  class  fees 8 00 

Junior  Chemistry  (for  those  who  do  not  pa}'-  full  class  fees) 12  00 

Senior  Chemistry  (for  those  who  do  not  pay  full  class  fees) 12  00 

Pass  examinations,  April  or  September 10  00 

Honour  examinations,  April  only 12  00 

Special  fee  for  intra-mural  students  who  write  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity   5 00 

Late  application  for  examination  (if  accepted) 3 00 

Change  of  classes  after  registration  (except  in  the  case  of  students  in 

their  first  year) 2 00 
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Extra-Mural  Fees — Payable  Each  Session. 

{Registration,  tutorial,  and  examination  fees^re  payable  as 
specified  on  pages  41  and  45 ; other  fees  are  payable  as  they  are 
incurred.) 


Registration  $10  00 

Tutorial  fee  in  each  Pass  class 5 00 

Tutorial  fee  in  each  Honour  class.... 10  00 

Pass  examinations,  April  or  September 10  00 

Honour  examinations,  April  only .- 12  00 

Change  of  work  after  registration 2 00 

Establishing  a new  examination  centre 10 

Late  application  for  examination  (if  accepted) 3 


Special  Fees. 

Payable  in  addition  to  regular  class  fees. 


Prepd/atory  class  in  any  language $5 

Laboratory — ^Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry per  session  15 

“ Final  Honour  Chemistry  “ 15 

“ Physics,  Pass  or  Prelim.  Honour “ 3 

“ Physics,  Final  or  Exper.  Honour “ 10 

“ Junior  or  Senior  Chemistry “ 3 

“ Botany,  Pass  Course  ; “ 3 

“ Botany,  Honour  Course  “ 5 

“ Animal  Biology,  Pass  Course  “ 5 

“ Animal  Biology,  Preliminary  Honours “ 15 

“ Animal  Biology,  Final  Honours “ 10 

“ Geology,  Pass  or  Honour “ 5 

“ Mineralogy,  Pass  or  Honour “ 5 

Junior  Philosophy  (correcting  essays) 1 

Matriculation  Certificate  . 5 

Certificate  of  standing  • • 1 

Diploma  for  three  years’  work 5 

Graduation — Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 10 

“ Master  of  Arts  (M.A.) 20 

“ Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) 50 

“ Doctor  of  Science  (D.Sc.) 50 

Admission  ad  eundem  gradum  (B.A.) 20 

“ “ statum  10 


Students  taking  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Mineralogy  must  register 
for  these  subjects  in  the  School  of  Mining.  This  registration  involves  a fee 
of  $1.00  and  a deposit  of  $5.00. 
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MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


1.  Notice  of  intention  to  compete  for  Matriculation  Scholar- 
ships must  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  before  May  1 on  forms  supplied 
on  application. 

2.  To  hold  a scholarship,  a student  must  be  fully  matriculated. 
Candidates  who  wish  to  present  certificates  for  any  part  of  matricu- 
lation must  forward  them  with  the  notice  of  intention  to  compete. 

3.  A scholarship  holder  must  do  all  his  work  in  residence  at  the 
University. 

4.  The  University,  besides  paying  the  income  belonging  to  each 
Foundation,  usually  grants  the  scholarship  holder  exemption  from^ 
Class  Fees  for  four  years,  provided  that  he  passes  his  annual  exam- 
inations to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate. 

5.  Candidates  for  Junior  Matriculation  Scholarships  will  not 
be  eligible  to  compete  for  Honour  Matriculation  Scholarships  in- 
any  subsequent  year. 

6.  Junior  Matriculation  Scholarships  will  be  available  only  in 
the  next  ensuing  session  after  they  are  awarded. 

7.  Honour  Matriculation  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the 
students  making  the  hignest  standing  in  the  subjects  specified,  but 
no  candidate  is  eligible  for  a scholarship  whose  mark  in  any  one  of 
the  competitive  subjects  falls  below  50  per  cent. 

I. — Scholarships  Awarded  on  the  Midsummer  Junior  Matriculation 

Examinations. 

*Total  Value. 

NICHOLLS  FOUNDATION  NO.  2,  $35. 

Founded  by  the  late  Charlotte  Nicholls,  Peterhoro. 

Awarded  for  General  Proficiency $135  OO 


* Inchuling  Class  Fees  for  four  years. 
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m'dowall,  $25. 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  McDowall-.'^'^ 

Awarded  for  General  Proficiency 125  00 

NICHOLLS  FOUNDATION  NO.  3,  $20. 

Founded  by  the  late  Charlotte  NichollSj  Peterboro. 

Awarded  for  General  Proficiency ■ 120  00 

II. — Scholarships  Awarded  on  the  Midsummer  Honour  Matriculation 

Examinations. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES,  $60. 

Founded  by  H.  M.  King  Edward  VII. 

Awarded  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Physics 160  00 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL,  $75. 

Given  by  His  Excellency  Earl  Grey. 

Awarded  in  Classics  175  00 

CHANCELLOR,  $100. 

Given  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  Chancellor. 

Awarded  in  Mathematics  200  00 

MACKERRAS  MEMORIAL,  $70. 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Mackerras. 

Awarded  in  Classics  170  00 

WILLIAMSON  NO.  1,  $65. 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Principal,  Rev.  Dr.  James  Williamson. 
Awarded  in  English  and  History 165  00 

W'lLLIAMSON  NO.  2,  $60. 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Principal,  Rev.  Dr,  James  Williamson. 
Awarded  in  French  and  German 160  00 

LEITCH  MEMORIAL  NO.  1,  $60. 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Principal  Leitch. 

Awarded  in  English,  Chemistry,  and  Physics  or  Botany 160  00 
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NICHOLLS  FOUNDATION  NO.  1,  $50. 

Founded  by  the  late  Charlotte  Nicholls,  of  Peterboro. 

Awarded  in  English,  French,  and  German 150 

MAYOR,  $50. 

Given  by  the  Mayor  of  Kingston. 

Awarded  in  Latin,  French,  and  German 150 

MOWAT,  $50. 

Founded  by  the  late  John  Mowat,  Esq.,  of  Kingston. 

Awarded  in  Mathematics  150 

FORBES  m'hARDY,  $25. 

Founded  by  the  late  Forbes  McHardy,  Esq.,  Toronto. 

Awarded  in  Mathenmtics,  French,  and  German 125 

mTaughlin,  $125. 

Given  by  R.  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  Oshawa. 

Awarded  in  English,  Latin,  a7id  French  or  German 225 

REGISTRAR,  $100. 

Given  by  Geo.  Y.  Chown,  Esq.,  Kingston. 

Awarded  in  Latin,  English,  History,  Mathe^natics,  and  one  of 

Greek,  French,  German,  Science  (Chemistry  and  Physics) 200 

THE  ELLEN  M.  NICKLE  MEMORIAL,  $50. 

Founded  by  the  late  Ellen  M.  Nickle,  of  Kingston. 

Awarded  in  English  an,d  Mathematics 150 

III. — Scholarships  Endowed  Under  Special  Conditions. 

THE  E.  F.  WISER  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  GRENVILLE  COUNTY,  $100. 

Given  by  E.  F.  Wiser,  Esq.,  Prcscoti. 

Awarded  to  the  candidate  from  the  schools  of  Grenville  County 
making  the  highest  marks  in  the  Midsummer  Honour  Ma- 
triculatioji  examinations  200 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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WATKINS,  $60. 

Founded  by  the  late  John  Watkins,  Esq.,  Kingston, 

Awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute  who 
stands  highest  in  the  Form  IV  examinations 

MCLENNAN  GLENGARRY  FOUNDATION,  $240. 

($60  a year  for  four  years). 

Founded  by  the  late  R.  R.  McLennan,  Esq.,  Alexandria. 

Awarded  for  General  Proficiency  in  Junior  Matriculation.  Given 
only  to  candidates  from  the  County  of  Glengarry 


MARION  STEWART  MCDONALD,  $75. 

Founded  by  John  S.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Awarded  for  General  Proficiency  in  Junior  Matriculation.  Given 
only  to  candidates  from  the  County  of  Glengarry 

WILSON,  $25, 

Given  by  Uriah  Wilson,  M.P, 

Awarded  for  General  Proficiency  in  Junior  Matriculation.  Given 
only  to  candidates  from  the  Counties  of  Lennox  and  Ad- 
dington   

KINGSTON  NOS.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Founded  by  the  City  of  Kingston. 

Awarded  for  General  Proficiency  in  Junior  Matriculation.  Given 
only  to  candidates  from  the  City  of  Kingston 

BRYAN,  $100. 

Founded  by  Principal  George  W.  Bryan,  of  Calgary,  Alta. 

Awarded  to  the  candidate  making  the  highest  marks  on  Grade 
VII  examinations  of  Alberta.  Open  to  those  only  who  have 
resided  for  at  least  one  year  in  Alberta. 

J.  R.  STRATTON  FOR  PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY,  $100. 

Founded  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton,  M.P.,  Peterborough. 

Awarded  to  the  candidate  from  the  schools  of  Peterborough 
County  making  the  highest  marks  on  the  Junior  Matriculation 
examinations  


160  00 


340  00 


75  00 


125  00 


100  00 


200  00 


200  00 
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BELLj  $50. 

Founded  by  W.  J.  Bell,  Esq.,  Sudbury. 

Awarded  for  General  Proficiency  in  Honour  Matriculation. 

Given  only  to  candidates  from  Sudbury  High  School 150  00 

H.  STEPHEN  FOR  SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  $100, 

Given  by  J.  M.  Stephen,  Esq.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Awarded  to  the  candidate  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  High  School 
who  makes  the  highest  marks  at  the  Midsummer  Honour 
Matriculation  examinations  200  00 

THE  SIMCOE  COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIP,  $100. 

Founded  by  four  friends  of  the  University  in  Simcoe  County. 

Awarded  to  the  candidate  from  the  schools  of  Simcoe  County 
who  makes  the  highest  marks  at  the  Midsummer  Honour 
Matriculation  examinations  200  00 
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UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS,  PRIZES,  AND  MEDALS. 


SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

Queen’s  University  will,  in  January,  1914,  select  a candidate 
under  the  Rhodes  Bequest.  The  scholar  will  begin  residence  at 
Oxford  in  October  of  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected. 

The  Scholarship  is  tenable  for  three  years,  and  is  of  the  value 
of  £300  per  annum. 

Eligibility  of  Candidates. 

1.  Candidates  shall  be  British  subjects  and  unmarried.  They  must  have 
passed  their  nineteenth  but  not  have  passed  their  twenty-fifth  birthday,  on 
October  1 of  the  year  for  which  they  are  elected. 

2.  An  elected  scholar  must  have  reached  at  least  the  end  of  his  sopho- 
more or  second  year’s  work  at  some  recognized  degree-granting  University 
or  College*  of  Canada. 

3.  Candidates  may  elect  whether  they  will  apply  for  the  Scholarship  of 
the  Province  in  which  they  have  acquired  any  considerable  part  of  their  edu- 
cational qualification,  or  for  that  of  the  Province  in  which  they  have  their 
ordinary  private  domicile,  home,  or  residence.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  or  election  in  the  Province  they  select. 
No  candidate  may  compete  in  more  than  one  Province  either  in  the  same  or 
in  successive  years. 

4.  Only  candidates  who  have  passed  an  equivalent  to  the  Oxford  Re- 
sponsions  Examination,  or  those  who  are  exempted  from  Responsions  by  the 
Colonial  Universities’  Statute,  are  eligible  for  election. 

Queen’s  University  having  applied  for  and  been  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Colonial  Universities’  Statute,  candidates  coming  from  Queen’s 
University  who  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  are  accepted  as  candidates  for 
Rhodes  Scholarships  without  further  examination. 

Method  of  Selection. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Trustees  desire  that  “in 
the  election  of  a student  to  a Scholarship,  regard  shall  be  had  to  (1)  his 
literary  and  scholastic  attainment,  (2)  his  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly 
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out-door  sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like,  (3)  his  qualities  of 
manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of 
the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship,  and  (4)  his  exhibition 
during  school-days  of  moral  force  of  character,  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates.”  Mr.  Rhodes  suggested  that  (2)  and 
(3)  should  be  decided  in  any  School  or  College  by  the  votes  of  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  (4)  by  the  Head  of  the  School  or  College. 

Where  circumstances  render  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  letter  of 
these  suggestions,  the  Trustees  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  give 
effect-  to  their  spirit,  but  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the  final  decision 
must  rest  with  the  Committee  of  selection. 

The  following  Rhodes  scholars  have  been  appointed  from  Queen’s 
University : 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.A.,  1905. 

Norman  S.  Macdonnell,  1907. 

H.  S.  Smith,  M.A.,  1912. 

Exhibition  of  1851,  Science  Research  Scholarship. 

This  scholarship,  of  the  annual  value  of  £150  stg.,  is  awarded 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  to- 
students  who  have  given  evidence  of  capacity  for  original  research,, 
and  (except  in  very  special  circumstances)  are  under  30  years  of  age. 

The  nominee  must  be  a British  subject,  must  have  been  a bona  fide  stu- 
dent of  this  University  for  three  years,  must  have  been  a student  of  this 
University  for  a full  year  immediately  before  his  nomination,  must  be  a 
student  of  this  University  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  (or  he  must  have 
been  a student  at  this  University  for  a full  year  ending  within  twelve  months 
prior  to  his  nomination  and  since  ceasing  to  be  such  student  must  have  been 
engaged  solely  in  scientific  study),  and  must  pledge  himself  not  to  hold  any 
position  of  emolument  while  holding  the  scholarship.  He  is  recommended 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Senate  of  the  University.  The  scholarship  may 
be  held  for  a second  year,  if  the  report  of  the  first  year’s  work  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Commissioners.  The  scholar  will,  in  the  absence  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, be  required  to  proceed  to  an  institution  other  than  that  by  which 
he  is  nominated,  and  there  pursue  some  investigation  likely  to  promote  tech- 
nical industries  or  scientific  culture.  The  particular  investigation  the  student 
proposes  to  pursue  must  be  stated  before  a scholarship  can  be  awarded. 

The  next  recommendation  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  in  April,  1914. 
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The  following  Science  Research  Scholars  have  been  recommended  by- 
Queen’s  University : 

Norman  R.  Carmichael,  M.A.,  1894.  . 

Thomas  L.  Walker,  M.A.,  1896. 

Frederick  J.  Pope,  M.A.,  1898. 

Wm.  C.  Baker,  M.A.,  1900. 

C.  W.  Dickson  M.A.,  1901. 

C.  W.  Knight,  B.Sc.,  1904. 

F.  H.  McDougall,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  1905. 

Campbell  Laidlaw,  B.A.,  M.D.,  1907. 

N.  L.  Bowen,  M.A.,  B'.Sc.,  1909. 

Walter  A.  Bell,  B.Sc.,  1911. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ARTS. 

New  York  Queen’s  Alumni  Scholarship  in  Biology. 

Value  $50.  Given  by  the  New  York  Queen’s  University  Society  and 
awarded  to  the  student  in  Arts  or  Medicine  who  obtains  the  highest  number 
of  marks  in  the  Honour  examination  in  physiology  and  histology. 

The  Andrew  Haydon  Scholarship  in  Colonial  History. 

Value  $50.  Founded  by  Andrew  Haydon,  M.A.  ’93.  Awarded  on  the 
results  of  the  sessional  examinations  in  the  Pass  Class  in  Colonial  History. 
Not  to  be  held  by  any  student  unless  in  residence  in  the  session  following 
the  award. 

The  W.  M.  O.  Lochead  Scholarship  in  Political  Science. 

Value  $50.  Founded  by  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  M.A.  ’98,  Berlin,  Ont.  The 
scholarship  will  be  assigned  alternately  to  the  two  Pass  classes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  and  Economic  Science ; in  the  session  of  1913-14  to  Econ- 
omics, and  in  the  session  of  1914-15  to  Politics.  It  will  be  awarded  to  the 
student  taking  the  highest  stand  in  the  sessional  examinations  and  class-work, 
provided  he  is  in  attendance  in  some  faculty  of  the  University  in  the  follow- 
ing session.  It  is  not  to  be  held  twice  by  the  same  student. 

The  Ann  Eliza  Stafford  Scholarship  in  Animal  Biology. 

Value  $40.  Founded  by  T.  T.  Bower,  Esq.,  Toronto.  Awarded  to  a 
graduate  in  first-class  honours  in  Animal  Biology  who  is  competent  to  under- 
take research  work  in  physiology.  The  holder  must  be  willing  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  research  and  must  carry  on  his  investigations  in  the 
University  laboratories  for  at  least  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 
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The  M.  C.  Cameron  Scholarship  in  Gaelic. 

Value  $40.  Founded  by  the  late  M.  C.  Cameron,  M.P.,  Goderich. 
Awarded  to  the  best  Gaelic  scholar,  reader  and  speaker.  The  examination 
takes  place  after  the  September  Matriculation  examination.  Work  prescrib- 
ed ; Any  600  lines  of  Ossian’s  Fingal,  Blackie’s  Language  and  Literature  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  Gaelic  Grammar.  Translation  at  sight  of  Gaelic  into 
English  and  English  into  Gaelic.  This  scholarship  will’  not  be  awarded  to 
any  candidate  who  does  not  take  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  marks  in  the  examination. 

The  Maclennan  Scholarship  in  Greek. 

Value  $25.  Given  by  Hon.  Justice  Maclennan,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  Greek  in  the  University.  Awarded  on  the  results  of 
the  April  Examinations  in  Senior  Greek  to  the  best  student  who  is  proceed- 
ing to  the  Honour  Course  in  Greek.  Not  to  be  held  by  any  student  unless  in 
actual)  attendance,  and  not  necessarily  to  be  awarded  unless  a sufficient 
degree  of  merit  is  shown. 

The  ’oi  Fellowship  in  English. 

This  Fellowship  was  established  by  the  Class  which  graduated  in  1901. 
It  is  awarded  by  the  Senate  to  the  student  who  is  to  act  as  Assistant  Tutor 
in  English  during  the  following  session. 

The  N.  F.  Dupuis  Scholarship  in  Mathematics. 

Value  $60.  This  is  one  of  three  scholarships  founded  by  the  graduates 
of  the  University  in  honour  of  Professor  N.  F.  Dupuis  on  the  completion  of 
his  forty-five  years’  service  as  Professor  in  the  University.  The  scholarship 
is  awarded  to  the  student  who  takes  the  highest  standing  in  the  Junior  class 
in  the  April  examinations. 


PRIZES. 

Prizes  are  awarded  for  literary  articles,  essays,  etc.,  as  specified 
under  each  particular  prize,  and  are  open  to  students  of  the  present 
or  preceding  session. 

Conditions  of  Competition  and  Award. 

1.  Competitive  papers  must  be  given  to  the  Registrar  not  later 
than  March  20. 
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2.  Each  paper  is  to  bear  a motto,  instead  of  the  author’s  name, 
and  must  have  attached  to  it  a sealed  envelope,  bearing  the  same 
motto  and  containing  a written  declaration  over  the  author’s  signa- 
ture, to  the  effect  that  it  is  his  unaided  composition. 

3.  The  envelope  attached  to  successful  papers  shall  be  opened 
and  the  writer’s  name  made  known  at  the  Convocation  at  the  close 
of  the  session. 

4.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  productions  which  the 
-examiners  consider  to  be  of  sufficient  merit. 

5.  All  successful  productions  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
wersity,  and  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate. 

Lewis. 

Value  $25.  Given  for  the  best  lecture  on  Psalm  VIII. 

Gowan  Foundation  No.  I. 

Value  $25.  Established  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.  Gowan,  K.C.M.G. 
.Awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  Company  Promotion  in  Canada. 

Gowan  Foundation  No.  II. 

Value  $25.  Given  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.  Gowan,  K.C.IM.G.,  for  the 
best  collection  of  Canadian  Ferns.  The  collection  must  be  delivered  before 
December  15. 

Gowan  Foundation  No.  III. 

Value  $25  in  books.  Established  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.  Gowan, 
K.C.IM.G.  Awarded  in  Honours  in  Political  Science. 

J.  McDonald  Mowat  Prize  in  Political  Science. 

Value  $25.  Given  by  J.  McDonald  Mowat,  B.A.  ’95,  Vancouver,  for  the 
best  essay  on  Canada  and  the  Control  of  Foreign  Policy. 

Latin  and  Greek  Composition. 

Two  prizes,  each  of  the  value  of  $10  in  books,  are  offered  for  competition 
for  the  best  composition  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose  respectively.  Subjects  for 
composition,  1913-14:  Latin  Prose,  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  Eng,  Trans. 
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(latest  edition),  Vol.  IV,  p.  150,  “The  Extensive  Range”  to  end  of  Chap.  X.- 
Greek  Prose,  Sargent  and  Dallin’s  Materials  and  Models  for  Greek  Prose  ■ 
Composition,  Part  VI,  Nos.  123-126;  pp.  275-278, 

Special  German  Prize; 

A prize  of  the  value  of  $10  in  books  is  offered  for  the  best  examination 
in  April  in  Senior  German. 

James  C.  Rogers  Prize  in  English. 

A prize  of  the  value  of  $5  in  books.  Awarded  by  James  C.  Rogers,  B.A.,  . 
to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  standing  in  Senior  English. 

Mary  Fraser  McLennan  Prize  in  Hebrew. 

A prize  of  the  value  of  $12,  founded  in  memory  of  Mary  Eraser  McLen- 
nan, of  Lancaster,  by  her  sons.  Awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the- 
highest  standing  in  Junior  Hebrew. 


MEDALS. 

University  medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  Candidates  who  ob-- 
tain  the  highest  marks  in  the  Honour  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.,  but  no  medal  will  be  awarded  to  a candidate  who  fails  to- 
obtain  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  marks. 

Candidates  for  medals  will  be  required  at  the  final  examination’ 
to  take  all  the  Honour  papers  in  the  work  of  the  courses  which  they 
select. 

A tutor  shall  not  compete  for  the  medal  in  any  class  in  which  he  ■ 
is  engaged  in  teaching  the  Honour  work. 

The  Malcolm  MacCormack  Gold  Medal  in  German. 

Given  by  Malcolm  MacCormack,  B.A.,  of  Guelph,  for  proficiency  in  Ger- 
man speech,  conversational  and  oTatorical,  tenable  only  by  male  students  - 
in  the  Final  Honour  Class. 

The  A.  W.  Alexander  Gold  Medal  in  German. 

Given  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Alexander,  of  Guelph,  for  proficiency  in  Prelimi-- 
nary  Plonour  German. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 


GENERAL  STUDENTS. 

1.  General  students  are  those  who  do  not  intend  to  proceed  to  a 
degree.  They  are  exempt  from  matriculation  and  sessional  exam- 
inations and  from  the  regulations  regarding  classes. 

2.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  University  as  a general  student 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  registration. 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  CLASSES. 

(Note — The  Academic  Year  extends  from  October  1 to 
September  30.) 

Order  of  Classes. 

3.  Students  entering  with  no  higher  standing  than  Junior  Ma- 
triculation must  in  the  first  year  of  their  course  choose  their  classes 
from  the  following  list : 

Junior  Latin,  Junior  Greek,  Junior  German,  Junior  French, 
Junior  English,  Junior  Mathematics,  Junior  Physics,  Junior  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Mineralogy. 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  students  in  Course  A taking 
Junior  Latin,  Junior  French,  and  Junior  Greek. 

4.  The  following  five  classes  are  regarded  as  constituting  the 
first  year’s  work : 

Junior  Latin,  Junior  English,  Junior  Mathematics,  Junior 
Physics  or  Junior  Chemistry,  Junior  French  or  Junior  German  or 
Junior  Greek. 

Students  taking  Arts  classes  with  a view  to  registration  with 
the  Ontario  Medical  Council  will  note  that  a certificate  of  having 
completed  the  first  year’s  work  will  be  issued  only  when  the  five 
classes  mentioned  in  this  section  have  been  passed. 

5.  Students  should  take  the  Pass  classes  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  Mathematics  in  the  first  two  years  of 
their  course. 
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6.  Students  intending  ultimately  to  take  the  work  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education  should  select  a course  in  Arts  which  contains  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  will  subsequently  have  to  pass  in  Education.  If 
they  have  not  passed  the  Eaculty  Entrance  examination,  they  are 
recommended  to  take  Junior  classes  in  Mathematics,  English,  Latin, 
and  in  the  optional  group.  See  Faculty  of  Education  Calendar. 

7.  No  student  is  allowed  to  take  a Senior  class  until  he  has 
passed  the  Junior  class  in  the  same  subject  or  to  take  a Junior  class 
and  a Senior  class  in  the  same  subject  in  one  academic  year. 

Number  of  Classes  in  a Year. 

8.  Except  in  Specialists’  Course,  No.  IX,  no  student  is  allowed 
to  attend  or  to  pass  more  than  five  classes  in  any  academic  year. 

9.  Intra-mural  students  in  each  of  their  first  two  years  must 
take  at  least  three  classes. 

Attendance  and  Work. 

10.  All  students  are  required  to  write  80%  of  the  essays  and 
exercises,  to  do  80%  of  the  required  Laboratory  work,  and  to  attend 
80%  of  the  class  lectures  during  their  period  of  intra-mural  atten- 
dance, as  necessary  conditions  of  coming  up  for  the  April  or 
September  examinations. 

11.  A student  who  has  registered  and  failed  to  pass  the  exam- 
ination in  any  Pass  class  must  repeat  the  attendance  and  examination 
in  that  class  in  his  next  year  at  the  University  if  he  intends  taking 
that  class  in  his  course. 

12.  In  case  of  failure  in  three  classes  in  each  of  any  two  con- 
secutive years  the  Senate  may  require  the  discontinuance  of  the 
student’s  course. 

Preparatory  Classes. 

12  (a)  Students  who  have  entered  the  University  conditioned 
in  Latin  or  French  or  German  or  Greek,  and  students  who  may 
desire  to  begin  work  in  one  of  these  languages,  must  attend  a Pre- 
paratory class  in  the  subject  in  which  they  are  deficient  and  satisfy 
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the  Matriculation  requirements  before  being  admitted  to  the  Junior 
class  examination.  Those  who  succeed  in  passing -an  examination 
equivalent  to  Matriculation  before  February  1 may  take  the  Junior 
class  examination  in  the  following  April ; and  those  who  satisfy  the 
Matriculation  requirements  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  winter 
session  may  take  the  Junior  class  extra-murally  during  the  summer 
and  write  the  examination  in  September. 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  EXAMINATIONS. 

Christmas  Examinations. 

13.  A sessional  examination  to  be  known  as  the  Christmas 
examination  may  be  held  at  the  option  of  any  department  during 
the  month  of  December,  at  dates  to  be  posted  by  the  Registrar. 
Such  examinations  shall  be  limited  to  students  in  Junior  and 
Senior  classes.  Credit  not  exceeding  25%  of  the  total  examination 
marks  may  be  assigned  to  these  examinations. 

April  Examinations. 

14.  The  regular  sessional  examinations,  in  all  subjects.  Pass 
and  Honour^  are  held  in  April. 

15.  Intra-mural  students  proceeding  to  a degree  must  take  the 
examinations  in  April  in  all  subjects  in  which  they  are  registered. 
Permission  to  postpone  Pass  examinations  until  September  may  be 
obtained  in  special  cases  but  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
professors  concerned.  Honour  examinations  are  held  in  April  only. 

16.  The  time-table  for  the  April  examinations  in  the  Pass  sub- 
jects may  be  found  on  page  9 of  this  Calendar. 

17.  The  time-table  for  the  Honour  examinations  is  issued  each 
year  in  ]\Iarch. 


September  Examinations. 

18.  Supplemental  examinations,  in  Pass  subjects  only,  are  held 
in  September. 
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19.  The  September  examinations  are  open  to  extra-mural  stu- 
dents and  to  those  intra-mural  students  who  failed  in  the  April 
examinations  or  were  permitted  to  postpone  their  examinations 
under  Regulation  15. 

20.  The  time-table  for  the  September  examinations  may  be 
found  on  page  8 of  this  Calendar. 

Conditions  of  Admission  to  the  April  or  September  Examinations. 

{In  addition  to  those  specified  in  Sections  15  and  jp.) 

21.  All  students  are  required  to  write  80%  of  the  essays  and 
exercises,  to  do  80%  of  the  required  Laboratory  work,  and  to  at- 
tend 80%  of  the  class  lectures  during  their  period  of  intra-mural 
attendance,  as  necessary  conditions  of  coming  up  for  the  April  or 
September  examinations. 

22.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  write  on  examinations 
unless  they  have  registered  at  the  prescribed  date  within  the  Aca- 
demic Year  in  which  they  present  themselves.  (See  Registration.) 
But  graduates  not  in  attendance  who  wish  to  take  examinations 
merely  to  raise  their  standing  may  delay  their  registration  till  March 
15,  if  writing  at  an  established  centre,  or  till  March  1,  if  applying 
to  write  at  a new  centre. 

23.  At  the  specified  date  (see  pages  4 and  5)  before  the 
examinations  begin,  each  candidate  must  apply  to  the  Senate  for 
permission  to  write  on  the  subjects  in  which  he  desires  to  be  ex- 
amined. Printed  forms  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar.  The  application,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  will  be 
stamped  by  the  Registrar  and  returned  to  the  candidate  before  the 
beginning  of  the  examinations. 

24.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  appear  at  an  examination 
unless  his  application  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  his 
•examination  dues  have  been  paid. 

25.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  hall  later 
than  thirty  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  examination. 

26.  No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  papers 
into  the  examination  hall  except  by  express  direction  of  the  examiner. 
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Determination  of  Standing. 

27.  In  determining  a student’s  standing  at  a sessional  exam- 
ination the  Professors  in  the  different  departments  are  entitled  to 
take  into  account  the  entire  class  record. 

28.  Credits  not  exceeding  25%  of  the  total  examination  marks 
may  be  assigned  for  each  paper  in  the  Christmas  examination. 

29.  The  following  percentages  are  required  for  the  various 
grades  of  Pass  and  Honour  standing  in  all  courses  except  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  (Agr.)  : 

PASS  STANDING. 

70  per  cent,  and  over. 

....  55  to  69  per  cent. 

...  40  to  54  per  cent. 


Division  I.  . 
Division  II. 
Division  III 


HONOUR  STANDING. 


Class  1 75  per  cent,  and  over. 

Class  II 66  to  74  per  cent. 

Class  III 50  to  65  per  cent. 


30.  For  the  percentages  required  in  the  B.Sc.  (Agr.)  Course, 
as  well  as  for  special  conditions  exacted  by  the  Department  of 
Education  for  Public  School  Inspectors’  certificates  and  for  the  non- 
professional qualification  of  Specialist,  see  the  courses  outlined  in 
the  following  pages. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


A Course  of  Study  is  a systematic  arrangement  of  prescribed 
and  optional  classes,  constituting  the  required  work  for  some  par- 
ticular degree  or  degrees.  The  University  offers  a considerable 
variety  of  Courses  of  Study  from  which  each  student  must  select  the 
one  which  seems  best  suited  to  his  individual  purposes  and  tastes. 
As  the  courses  have  many  classes  in  common,  a student  may  some- 
times be  able  to  do  a considerable  part  of  his  work  before  deciding 
under  which  of  the  courses  he  will  eventually  qualify  for  a degree. 
But  if  he  delays  his  decision  beyond  the  end  of  his  first  year,  he  is 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  later  by  conflicts  between  classes  coming 
at  the  same  hour,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  take  an  extra  year  or 
more  in  order  to  finish  his  course.  A student  is  strongly  urged, 
therefore,  to  choose  his  course  of  study  as  early  as  possible,  and  to 
plan  in  advance  his  whole  work,  year  by  year,  in  accordance  with 
the  time-table.  An  adviser  of  women  has  been  appointed  to  help  the 
women  students  to  arrange  their  courses,  and  the  Principal  or  any 
member  of  the  staff  will  gladly  give  advice  or  assistance  to  any  who 
need  aid. 

Before  planning  their  courses,  students  should  read  car ef idly 
the  Regulations  Regarding  Classes. 

Synopsis  of  Courses. 

The  following  courses  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  succeeding 
pages.  In  some  one  of  these  each  candidate  for  a degree  must 
qualify. 

I.  Three  Pass  Courses,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 

II.  Two  Combined  Courses — one  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A. 
and  M.B.,  and  the  other  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 

III.  A General  Proficiency  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  qualifying  for  a Public  School  Inspector’s  Certificate. 

IV.  Nine  Specialists’  Courses — eight  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  or  with  additional  work,  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  qualifying 
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for  an  Ontario  High  School  Teacher’s  non-professional  certificate  of 
Specialist;  and  one  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agricul- 
ture and  a Specialist’s  Certificate  in  Science  and  Agriculture. 

V.  Three  Honour  Courses,  leading  directly  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  or,  if  the  standing  is  not  sufficiently  high,  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 

Pass  Classes. 

Classes  are  of  two  kinds — Pass  and  Honour.  Pass  classes  are 
intended  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a student’s  knowledge  of  a given 
subject,  and  are  ordinarily  designated  as  “Junior”  or  “Senior,”  ac- 
cording as  the  first  or  second  year’s  work  in  a subject  is  meant.  A 
student  must  pass  his  Junior  class  before  proceeding  to  a Senior 
class  in  the  same  subject,  except  in  Philosophy,  where  under  certain 
conditions  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
year.  As  the  two  Pass  classes  in  History,  and  the  two  in  Political 
and  Economic  Science  are  of  equal  rank  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
same  year,  the  terms  “Junior”  and  “Senior”  are  not  used.  Instead, 
the  Pass  History  is  divided  into  “English  History”  and  “Modern 
History,”  and  the  Pass  Political  and  Economic  Science  into  “Econo- 
mics” and  “Politics.” 


Honour  Classes. 

Honour  classes  are  designed  to  give  a student  advanced  instruc- 
tion and  can  be  taken  only  when  the  corresponding  Pass  work  or  its 
equivalent  has  been  completed.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in 
English  and  in  Mathematics.  In  English,  Anglo-Saxon  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  year  as  Senior  English ; in  Mathematics,  a student 
after  having  passed  his  Junior  class  may  omit  the  Senior  class  and 
proceed  to  Preliminary  Honours. 

The  Honour  work  (except  in  English,  Philosophy,  and  Mathe- 
matics) is  arranged  in  two  classes,  called  “Preliminary  Honours” 
and  “Einal  Honours.”  These  must  be  taken  in  the  order  of  naming. 
Eor  the  Honour  classes  in  English,  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics, 
and  for  the  special  regulations  regarding  them,  see  the  detailed 
prescription  of  work  in  these  subjects. 


I.— PASS  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.A. 


1.  These  courses  extend  over  four  sessions,  but  students  who 
are  allowed  four  classes  on  Honour  Matriculation  may  complete 
their  course  in  three  years. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  must  make  Pass  standing 
in  the  Pass  classes;  and,  if  they  include  Honour  classes  in  their 
course,  they  must  make  at  least  second  class  standing  in  the  Final 
Honour  classes  and  at  least  third  class  standing  in  the  other  Honour 
classes. 


COURSE  I. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  Literary 
and  Philosophical  subjects. 

A.  — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  Greek,  (a) 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  French. 

4.  Junior  and  Senior  German. 

B.  — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  English. 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  Philosophy. 

3.  English  Elistory  or  Economics. 

4.  Junior  Mathematics. 

C.  — Any  two  of  : Junior  Physics,  Junior  Chemistry,  Botany,  Animal  Biology, 

Mineralogy,  Geology. 

D.  — Any  two  of  the  following ; 

1.  Any  two,  not  taken  under  B,  of  : Modern  History,  English  History, 

Economics,  Politics,  Junior  Elebrew. 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  Greek* 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  French.* 

4.  Junior  and  Senior  German.* 

5.  Junior  and  Senior  Hebrew. 

6.  Any  two  of : Senior  Mathematics,  Senior  Physics,  Senior  Chemistry, 

and  the  classes  not  taken  in  C. 

7.  Any  other  two  of  those  in  (6)-. 

8.  Preliminary  PTonours  in  either  T.atin,  Greek.  French,  German,  English, 

History,  Philosophy,  Political  and  Economic  Science,  Botany, 
Animal  Biology.  Chemistry.  Mineralogy,  or  Geology. 

^Unly  for  those  who  h.'ivc  not  taken  them. 

(a)  Stndcnts  taking  Greek  will  he  rc(inircil  to  take  only  one  of  the  classes  in  C. 


I Any  one. 
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9.  Any  other  one  of  those  in  (8). 

10.  Preliminary  Honours  in  Mathematics. 

11.  Preliminary  or  Experimental  Honour  Physics. 

12.  Final  Honours  (at  least  second  class)  in  any  class  in  (8)  or  (11). 

13.  Intermediate  Honours  in  Mathematics. 

COURSE  II. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  Scientific 
subjects. 

A.  — 1.  Junior  Latin.  \ 

2.  Junior  Greek. 

3.  Junior  French. 

4.  Junior  German) 

B.  — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  English. 

2.  Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy. 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics. 

4.  Junior  Physics. 

5.  Junior  Chemistry. 

C.  — Any  two  of : Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Senior  Chem- 

istry, Senior  Physics. 

D.  — Any  four  of  the  following : — 

1.  Senior  Latin. 

2.  Senior  Greek. 

3.  Senior  French. 

4.  Senior  German. 

5.  Junior  Hebrew. 

6.  English  and  Modern  History. 

7.  Economics  and  Politics. 

8.  Senior  Philosophy.* 

9.  Any  other  two  of  those  in  C. 

10.  Any  other  two  of  those  in  C. 

11.  Preliminary  Honours  in  either  Political  and  Economic  Science, 

Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  English, 
History,  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  or  Geology. 

12.  Any  other  one  in  (11). 

13.  Any  other  one  in  (11). 

14.  Any  other  one  in  (11). 

15.  Preliminary  Honours  in  Mathematics. 

16.  Preliminary  or  Experimental  Honour  Physics. 

17.  Final  Honours  (at  least  second  class)  in  any  class  in  (11)  or  (16). 

18.  Intermediate  Honours  in  Mathematics. 


Only  for  those  who  have  not  taken  it. 
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COURSE  III. 

While  the  following  course  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  is  open  to  all  under- 
graduates in  Arts,  it  is  specially  recommended  for  those  who  intend  to 
qualify  as  general  assistant  in  a High  School  or  as  Principal  of  a Continuation 
School. 


A. — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  English. 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics. 


B. — 1.  Junior  French.  ^ 


2.  Senior  French.  | 

3.  Junior  German,  j 

4.  Senior  German.  | 


Any  two. 


C.  — 1.  Junior  Physics. 

2.  Junior  Chemistry. 

3.  Botany  and  Animal  Biology, 

4.  Geology. 

D.  — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  Philosophy. 

2.  English  and  Modern  History. 


II.— COMBINED  COURSES. 

COURSE  I. 

Course  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.B.  in  six  years. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  register  for  the  hrst 
two  years  in  Arts  alone  and  to  pay  the  class,  laboratory,  and  regis- 
tration fees  in  Arts ; to  register  the  second  two  years  in  both  Arts 
and  Medicine,  and  to  pay  the  Arts  registration  and  laboratory  fees 
and  the  Medical  year  fees  in  full ; and  to  register  the  last  two  years 
in  Medicine  only,  and  to  pay  the  Medical  fees  in  full  for  those  years. 
Arts  classes  are  subject  to  the  regulations  in  the  Arts  Calendar,  and 
the  classes  in  Medicine  to  the  regulations  of  the  Medical  Calendar. 

Students  will  note  that  the  combined  B.A.,  Al.P).  course  requires 
attendance  for  four  sessions  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Ontario  Medical  Council.  For  the  degree  of  M.D.  a fifth  session 
in  Medicine  is  required  for  which  three  options  are  permitted.  See 
the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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A.  — 1.  Junior  Latin. 

2.  Junior  Greek. 

3.  Junior  French. 

4.  Junior  German 

B.  — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  English. 

2.  Senior  French  or  Senior  German. 

3.  Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy. 

4.  Junior  Mathematics. 

C.  — 1.  Junior  Physics  and  Junior  Chemistry. 

2.  Senior  Chemistry. 

3.  Animal  Biology  and  Medical  Botany. 

4.  Junior  and  Senior  Materia  Medica. 

5.  Junior  and  Senior  Anatomy. 

6.  Senior  Physiology  and  Histology. 

D.  — 1.  Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry. 

2.  Preliminary  Honour  Animal  Biology. 

The  classes  named  above  qualify  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  For  the 
degree  of  M.B.  the  candidate  must  take  in  addition  the  third  and 
fourth  years  in  the  Medical  School. 


!-  Any  two. 


COURSE  II. 

Course  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  in  six  years. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  register  for  the  first 
two  years  in  Arts  alone  and  to  pay  the  class  and  registration  fees  in 
Arts ; to  register  the  second  two  years  in  both  Arts  and  Mining  and 
to  pay  both  registration  fees  and  the  Mining  class  fees;  and  to 
register  the  last  two  years  in  Mining  only,  paying  registration  and 
class  fees.  Arts  classes  are  subject  to  the  regulations  in  the  Arts 
Calendar  and  Mining  classes  to  the  regulations  in  the  Mining 
Calendar. 

A. — 1.  Junior  Latin. 

2.  Junior  Greek. 

3.  Junior  French. 

4.  Junior  German, 


] 

I Any  two. 


B. — Senior  English.  (Junior  English  is  taken  in  section  F.) 
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C.  — 1.  Junior  Philosophy.  \ 

2.  Senior  Latin.  | 

3.  Senior  Greek.  ^-Any  one. 

4.  Senior  French. 

5.  Senior  German.  ) 

D.  — 1.  Economics.  ) 

2.  Modern  History.  j 

E.  — 1.  Politics.  ' 

2.  Senior  Philosophy. 

3.  Preliminary  Honour  Latin. 

4.  Preliminary  Honour  French, 

5.  Preliminary  Honour  German. 

6.  Preliminary  Honour  English. 

F.  — First  and  second  years  of  any  one  of  the  Engineering  Courses. 

The  classes  named  above  qualify  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  For 
the  degree  of  B.Sc.  the  candidate  must  take  in  addition  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  particular  Engineering  course  selected  in  F. 


III.— INSPECTOR’S  GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  COURSE. 

1.  The  following  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  is  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  amendments  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Ontario  for  Public  School  Inspectors’ 
Certificates.  (See  also  Specialists’  Course,  No.  IX,  which  likewise 
provides  the  Academic  qualification  for  a Public  School  Inspector’s 
Certificate.) 

2.  Candidates  who  desire  a Public  School  Inspector’s  Certificate 
must  attend  the  University  classes  for  two  full  sessions  and  make 
the  following  percentages  in  their  work : 50  per  cent,  in  at  least  half 
of  the  following — English  and  Modern  Llistory  (to  count  as  one), 
Pass  Botany  and  Animal  Biology  (to  count  as  one),  and  the  Senior 
classes  in  A and  B ; 67  per  cent,  in  each  class  taken  in  C and  D. 

3.  Candidates  who  do  not  wish  a Public  School  Inspector’s 
Certificate  will  receive  the  degree  of  B.A.  if  they  make  at  least  40 
per  cent,  in  the  Pass  classes,  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  the  Honour 
Classes,  and  do  their  work  in  residence  for  at  least  one  session. 
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A. — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  English. 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics. 

4.  English  and  Modern  History. 

5.  Junior  and  Senior  Chemistry. 

6.  Junior  and  (Senior  Physics. 

7.  Pass  Botany  and  Animal  Biology. 


B.  — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  German,  'i 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  French.  j-Any  one. 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  Greek.  J 

C.  — Preliminary  Honour  English. 


D. — 1.  Junior  and  .Senior  German.* 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  French.* 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  Greek.* 

4.  Preliminary  Honour  Latin. 

5.  Preliminary  Honour  German. 

6.  Preliminary  Honour  French. 

7.  Preliminary  Honour  Greek. 

8.  Preliminary  Honour  Mathematics. 

9.  Preliminary  Honour  Botany  and  Animal  Biology. 

10.  Experimental  Honour  Physics. 

11..  Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry. 


'Any  one. 


E. — For  students  not  taking  Greek,  a short  course  in  Greek  History  will  be 
prescribed.  Roman  History  is  provided  in  the  course  in  Latin. 

*Only  for  those  who  have  not  taken  them. 


IV.— SPECIALISTS’  COURSES. 

1.  Eight  of  the  following  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  B.A., 
or,  with  additional  work  as  specified  in  each  case,  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  The  ninth  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture. 

2.  By  agreement  with  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario, 
candidates  who  are  awarded  the  B.A.  degree  in  any  one  of  Special- 
ists’ Courses  I-VIII  will  receive  the  non-professional  qualifi- 
cation ot  Specialist,  provided  that  they  have  attended  not  less  than 
two  full  sessions  and  reached  the  following  standing:  40  per  cent, 
on  every  Pass  paper;  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  Pass  papers 
in  the  Specialist  subjects  in  each  year;  66  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
in  Honour  papers  each  year. 
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3.  Students  preparing  for  the  position  of  High  School  Master 
are  recommended  to  take  one  of  the  courses  that  qualify  for 
Specialists’  Certificates. 

4.  A candidate  for  M.A.  in  one  of  these  courses  must  make  first 
class  Honour  standing  (75  per  cent.)  in  the  Final  Honour  classes 
{if  any)  prescribed  in  his  course  and  first  class  Honour  standing  in 
the  Honour  classes  of  the  additional  work  required  for  M.A. 

5.  Candidates  who  do  not  wish  to  obtain  Specialist  standing 
from  the  Department  of  Education  may  proceed  to  a B.A.  degree 
in  any  one  of  Specialists’  Courses  I-VHI,  and  in  such  case  an 
attendance  of  only  one  year  will  be  required  with  a standing  of  at 
least  40  per  cent,  in  the  Pass  classes  and  50  per  cent,  in  the  Honour 
classes. 

6.  The  regulations  concerning  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture 
and  Specialist’s  Certificate  in  Science  and  Agriculture  are  found  in 
connection  with  Specialists’  Course  No.  IX. 


A certificate  of  having  passed  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour 
Political  Science  will  he  accepted  by  the  Education  Department  of 
Ontario  in  lieu  of  Part  II  of  the  examinations  for  Commercial 
Specialist  Interim  Certificate. 


COURSE  I. CLASSICS. 

Pass  Classes. 


Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

Junior  and  Senior  Greek. 

Junior  and  Senior  English. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

Junior  and  Senior  French  or  German. 
English  and  Modern  History. 

Junior  Physics.  \ 

Junior  Chemistry.  I 

Pass  Animal  Biology,  j ‘ 

Pass  Botany.  I 
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Honour  Classes. 


Preliminary  Honour  Latin.* 
Preliminary  Honour  Greek.* 
Final  Honour  Latin,  . 
Final  Honour  Greek. 


j-  Either. 


Additional  Work  for  M.A. 


Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy. 

Either  Einal  Honour  Latin  or  Final  Honour  Greek  (one  not  taken  in 


course). 


COURSE  II. ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  (CLASSICS  OPTION). 


Pass  Classes. 


Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

Junior  and  Senior  Greek. 

Junior  and  Senior  English. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

English  and  Modern  History. 

Junior  and  Senior  Erench  or  German, 
Junior  Physics.  \ 

Junior  Chemistry.  i 


Honour  Classes. 


Anglo-Saxon,  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  English. 
Preliminary  Honour  History. 


Additional  Work  for  M.A. 


Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy. 

Final  Honour  History. 

COURSE  III. ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  (MODERNS  OPTION). 


Pass  Classes. 


Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 
Junior  and  Senior  French. 
Junior  and  Senior  German, 


Preliminary  Honour  Latin  and  Greek  include  Greek  and  Roman  History. 
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Junior  and  Senior  English. 
Junior  Mathematics. 

English  and  Modern  History. 
Junior  Physics. 

Junior  Chemistry. 

Pass  Botany. 

Pass  Animal  Biology. 


I Any  one. 


Honour  Classes. 

Anglo-Saxon,  Preliminary  and  Einal  Honour  English. 
Preliminary  Honour  History. 


Additional  Work  for  M.A. 

Junior  or  .Senior  Philosophy,  or  Economics,  or  Politics. 
Einal  Honour  History. 


COURSE  IV.— FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 
Pass  Classes. 


Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 
Junior  and  Senior  French. 
Junior  and  Senior  German. 
Junior  and  Senior  English. 
Junior  Mathematics. 

English  and  Modern  History. 
Junior  Physics.  'j 

Junior  Chemistry. 

Pass  Botany. 

Pass  Animal  Biology. 


Any  one. 


Honour  Classes. 

Preliminary  Honour  French  and  two  sections  of  Final  Honour  French. 
Preliminary  Honour  German  and  two  sections  of  Final  Honour  German. 


Additional  Work  for  M.A. 

Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy. 

Full  Honours  in  French  and  German. 
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course  V. ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  (PARTIAL  HONOURS) 

AND  HISTORY. 


This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  in  which  all 
these  four  subjects  are  taught  by  a single  specialist. 

Pass  Classes. 


Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

Junior  and  Senior  German. 

Junior  and  Senior  French. 

Junior  and  Senior  English. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

English  and  Modern  History  (Division  II  standing  required). 
Junior  Physics. 

Junior  Chemistry. 

Pass  Botany. 

Pass  Animal  Biology. 


Any  one. 


Honour  Classes. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Preliminary  Honour  English. 

Preliminary  Honour  German. 

Preliminary  Honour  French. 

Additional  Work  for  M.A. 

Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy. 

Any  two  of  Final  Honour  English,  Final  Honour  German,  Final  Honour 
French. 


COURSE  VI. MATHEMATICS. 

Pass  Classes. 

Junior  Latin. 

Junior  French  or  Junior  German. 

Junior  and  Senior  English. 

Junior  and  Senior  Physics. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

English  and  Modern  History. 

Junior  Chemistry. 

Pass  Animal  Biology.  \ 

Pass  Botany.  I 
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Honour  Classes. 

Preliminary  Honour  Physics. 

Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Honour  Mathematics  and  Group  A o 
Final  Honour  Mathematics. 

Additional  Work  for  M.A. 

Final  Honour  Mathematics, 

Final  Honour  Physics — subjects  1 and  2. 


COURSE  VII. MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

Pass  Classes. 


Junior  Latin. 

Junior  French  or  Junior  German, 
Junior  and  Senior  English. 

Junior  and  Senior  Physics. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

English  and  Modern  History. 
Junior  Chemistry. 

Pass  Animal  Biology. 

Pass  Botany. 


Either. 


Honour  Classes. 

Preliminary  Honour  Physics, 

Einal  Honour  Physics — Subjects  1 and  5. 

Honour  Mathematics — ^^Subjeots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

Additional  Work  for  M.A. 

Final  Honour  Physics — Subjects  2,  3,  and  4. 

Honour  Mathematics — ^Subjects  10  and  12. 


COURSE  VIII. — SCIENCE. 
Pass  Classes. 

Junior  Latin. 

Junior  French  or  Junior  German. 

Junior  and  Senior  English. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

Junior  and  Senior  Physics. 

Junior  and  Senior  Chemistry. 

Pass  Botany. 


Pass  Animal  Biology. 
Pass  Mineralogy. 

Pass  Geology. 
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Honour  Classes. 

Preliminary  Experimental  Honour  Physics. 
Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry. 

Preliminary  Honour  Botany. 

Preliminary  Honour  Animal  Biology., 


Additional  Work  for  M.A. 


Final  Experimental  Honour  Physics. 
Final  Honour  Chemistry. 

Final  Honour  Botany. 

Final  Honour  Animal  Biology. 

Final  Honour  Mineralogy. 

Final  Honour  Geology. 


>Any  two. 


Note  1.— Students  taking  either  Geology  or  Mineralogy  will  require  to  take  Prelimi- 
nary Honours  also. 

Note  2. — Students  selecting  both  Mineralogy  and  Geology  will  be  entitled  to  their 
M.A.  on  making  first-class  Honour  standing  (75  per  cent.)  in  Preliminary  Honour  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology,  and  in  either  Final  Honour  Mineralogy  or  Final  Honour  Geology. 


COURSE  IX. FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.SC.  (aGR.)  AND  SPECIALIST'’S 

CERTIFICATE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  At  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity has  established  the  new  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture — B.Sc.  (Agr.).  This  course  provides  a good  general 
training  in  Science  as  well  as  a special  knowledge  of  Agriculture. 

2.  The  course  for  this  degree  covers  four  years,  of  which  the 
first  two  are  to  be  spent  in  residence  at  Queen’s  University  and  the 
remaining  two  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  Queen’s 
University  accepts  the  examination  results  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege for  the  part  of  the  work  taken  at  that  institution. 

3.  A candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc. (Agr.)  shall  attain  the 
following  standard  in  the  examinations  at  the  University  and  the 
Agricultural  College : 
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(a)  A minimum  average  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  papers  in  Science 
of  the  first  and  second  years,  respectively,  of  the  University  courses. 

(b)  A minimum  average  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  papers  of  the 
third  year  in  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  following  subjects  of 
the  course:  Botany,  Entomology,  Chemistry  (Qualitative  Analysis), 
and  Physics  (Cold  Storage  and  Meteorology). 

(c)  A minimum  average  of  66  per  cent,  in  the  papers  of  the 
fourth  year  at  the  Agricultural  College,  in  the  following  subjects  of 
the  course : Botany,  Zoology,  Entomology,  Bacteriology,  and 
Chemistry. 

(d)  A minimum  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  papers  in  the  other  sub- 
jects of  each  year  of  the  prescribed  course  in  the  University  and  the 
Agricultural  College. 

4.  In  order  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture, 
candidates  for  the  degree  will  be  expected  to  work  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  between  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their  course 
either  on  the  farm  of  the  Agricultural  College  or  on  some  other  farm 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of 
the  College,  is  well  managed. 

5.  The  Department  of  Education  will  accept  this  Degree  of 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  as  the  academic  qualification  for  a Specialist’s  Certifi- 
cate in  both  Science  and  Agriculture  and  for  a Public  School  In- 
spector’s Certificate.  The  Specialist’s  Certificate  will  be  granted 
after  a year’s  professional  training  at  the  Eaculty  of  Education  of 
either  Queen’s  University  or  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the 
holder  will  be  qualified  to  teach  both  Science  and  Agriculture  in  a 
High  School,  a Continuation  School,  or  a Collegiate  Institute. 

Under  this  new  arrangenient,  the  County  Representative  will  continue  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  such,  and  will  in  addition  conduct,  under  the  School 
Board  concerned,  classes  for  farmers  and  farmers’  sons  throughout  the 
county,  while  the  duties  of  the  holder  of  the  new  Specialist’s  Certificate  will 
he  confined  to  the  regular  Secondary  School  classes. 

With  a view  to  furthering  the  success  of  this  scheme  and  thereby  im- 
proving the  agricultural  teaching  in  the  schools,  the  Government  will  give, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  taken  at  the  Agricultural  College,  a 
scholarship  of  $100  to  each  candidate  for  the  degree,  who  passes  the  final 
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examinations  of  the  year  and  is  recommended  therefor  by  the  President  of 
the  College.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  new  class  of  specialists  is  available, 
the  Government  will  make  liberal  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  Secondary 
School  Classes  in  Agriculture,  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  their  mainte- 
nance and  of  additions  to  the  teacher’s  salary.  The  aforesaid  payments  to 
teachers  will,  however,  carry  with  them  an  obligation  on  the  teacher’s  part  to 
teach  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  Province  of  Ontario;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
similar  grants  made  by  the  Department  of  Education,  the  return  of  a propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  total  will  release  the  teacher  from  his  obligation. 


"^Classes  to  he  taken  at  Queen’s  University. 

Junior  Latin.  1 

Junior  English. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

**Junior  Chemistry. 

**Junior  Physics. 

**Pass  Botany. 

Junior  Erench  or  Junior  German. 

**Senior  Chemistry. 

**Senior  Physics. 

**Pass  Animal  Biology. 

**Pass  Mineralogy. 

**Pass  Geology. 


^Students  are  permitted  to  take  in  each  year  of  attendance  six  of  the  classes  enumer- 
ated above. 

**Science  Subjects. 


Classes  to  he  taken  at  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Third  Year. 

English;  Modern  History;  Rural  Economics ; Horticulture;  Beekeeping; 
Animal  Husbandry;  Dairy  Husbandry;  Eield  Husbandry;  Poultry  Husbandry; 
*Botany;  *Entomology;  *Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis;  *Physics — Cold 
Storage  and  Meteorology. 


Eourth  Year. 

English;  Modern  History;  Rural  Economics;  Eorestry;  Horticulture; 
Field  Husbandry;  Animal  Husbandry;  *Botany;  ^Zoology;  *Entomology; 
*Bacteriology ; ^Chemistry. 


^Honour  Science  Subjects. 
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V.— HONOUR  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.A. 

1.  Students  who  desire  to  take  an  Honour  Course  in  Arts  are 
advised  to  spend  four  years  thereon  from  Honour  Matriculation  or 
five  years  from  Junior  Matriculation. 

2.  Students  preparing  for  the  position  of  High  School  Master 
are  recommended  to  take  one  of  the  courses  that  qualify  for  Special- 
ists’ Certificates  under  Department  Regulations. 

3.  The  degree  of  M.A.  will  be  conferred  on  students  who  take 
Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  classes  and  first  class  Honours  in  the  Hon- 
our classes,  in  any  one  of  the  following  courses. 

4.  The  degree  of  B.A.  will  be  conferred  on  candidates  who  take 
Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  classes  and  second  or  third  class  Plonours 
in  the  Honour  classes  of  any  one  of  the  following  courses : 


COURSE  A. — LITERATURE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Pass  Classes. 


A.  — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  Greek,  (a)  1 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  French.  'Any  one. 

4.  Junior  and  Senior  German.  | 

B.  — 1.  Junior  English.  'j 

2.  Senior  English.  -Three. 

3.  Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy.  ) 

C.  — 1.  Junior  Mathematics.  'j 

2.  Animal  Biology.  j-  One. 

3.  Botany.  1 


D. — 1.  Junior  and  Senior  Greek.* 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  French.* 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  German.* 

4.  Senior  Philosophy.* 

5.  Economics  and  Politics. 

6.  English  and  INIodern  History. 


(«)  Students  taking  Greek  will  not  be  reiiuired  to  take  the  class  in  C. 
*Only  for  those  who  have  not  taken  them. 


« 
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Honour  Classes. 


1.  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Latin. 

2.  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Greek.  __ 

3.  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  French. 

4.  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  German. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon,  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  English. 

6.  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  History. 

7.  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Political  Science. 

8.  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Honour  Philosophy. 

9.  Final  Honour  Philosophy. 


"Any  two. 


COURSE  B. MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS. 


A. — 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

B. — 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

C. — 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Pass  Classes. 


Junior  English. 

Senior  English. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

Senior  Mathematics. 

Junior  Physics. 

Senior  Physics. 

Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy. 


Modern  History. 

Economics. 

Junior  or  Senior  Philosophy.* 
Junior  Chemistry. 


Any  onr 


Junior  Latin. 
Senior  Latin. 
Junior  Greek. 
Senior  Greek. 
Junior  French. 
Senior  French. 
Junior  German. 
Senior  German. 


VxA.ny  two. 


One  of  the  following  Honour  Groups: 

1.  Mathematics — Comprising  Honour  Mathematics,  Preliminary  Honour 
Physics,  Practical  Astronomy,  and  subjects  1 and  2 of  Final  Honour  Physics. 

2.  Physics — Comprising  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Physics,  subjects- 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  12  of  Honour  Mathematics,  Descriptive  Astronomy,, 
and  Junior  Chemistry. 

*A  student  may  not  take  the  Philosophy  class  chosen  in  A. 
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2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

B.— 1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


COURSE  C. — SCIENCE. 
Pass  Classes. 

Junior  English. 

Senior  English. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

Senior  Mathematics. 

Junior  Philosophy. 

Junior  Physics. 

Senior  Physics. 

Junior  Chemistry. 

Senior  Chemistry. 

Junior  Latin. 

Senior  Latin. 

Junior  Greek. 

Senior  Greek. 

Junior  French.  lAny  two. 

Senior  French.  j 

Junior  German.  | 

Senior  German.  ' I 
Senior  Philosophy.  / 


One  of  the  following  Honour  Groups: 

1.  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Chemistry,  Preliminary  and  Final 
Honour  Experimental  Physics. 

2.  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Chemistry,  with  either  Preliminary  and 
Final  Honour  Botany  or  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Animal  Biology. 

3.  Any  two  of:  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Chemistry,  Preliminary 
and  Final  Honour  Geology,  Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Mineralogy. 
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DETAILS  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  FOR  B.A.  AND  M.A. 

DEGREES. 


LATIN. 

Professor — William  B.  Anderson,  M.A.  (Aberd.  et  Cantab.). 

Associate  Professor — George  W.  Mitchell,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor — ^Wm.  M.  Smail,  M.A.  (Edin.),  B.A.  (Oxon.  et 
Lond.). 

Tutor — P.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.A. 

Tutor — S.  A.  White,  M.A. 

Tutor — A.  Turner. 

general  notice  to  students  in  LATIN. 

Members  of  the  Latin  classes  should  provide  themselves  with  a Classical 
Dictionary  (Smith’s  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary,  or  Harper’s,  or  Seyfferi’s 
Classical  Dictionary)  and  also  with  a Classical  Atlas  (Kiepert’s  or  Murray’s 
is  recommended),  or  at  least  with  a map  of  ancient  Italy  (in  Murray’s  series 
of  Handy  Classical  Maps).  In  Gow’s  Companion  to  School  Classics  (Mac- 
millan) will  be  found  an  excellent  summary  of  many  things  which  the  stu- 
dent of  Latin  ought  to  know.  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Latin  Studies 
would  be  found,  extremely  helpful,  especially  by  Honour  students. 


PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

This  class  will  read  the  texts  prescribed  for  Junior  Matriculation,  1914, 
For  grammar  and  composition  Mitchell’s  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  will  be 
used. 


PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Translation  from  the  books  specified  below,  with  questions  on  gram- 
mar and  subject  matter;  for  grammatical  study,  Bennett’s  Latin  Grammar 
(Allyn  and  Bacon)  or  Postgate’s  New  Latin  Primer  (Cassell)  is  recom- 
mended. 

Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  HI,  edited  by  Wainwright  (Bell). 

Dies  Romani,  edited  by  W.  F.  Witton  (Arnold). 
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Lectures  will  be  given  on  these  two  books,  and  in  the  examination  one  or 
more  passages  will  be  set  for  translation  from  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia^ 
edited  by  Wilkins  (Macmillan),  which  will  not  be  read  in  class. 

2.  Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  the  texts  read  and  on  Mitchell’s 
Latin  Composition. 

3.  Roman  History,  from  264  to  44  B.C. ; Shuckburgh’s  History  of  Rome 
for  Beginners  (Macmillan)  is  recommended. 

4.  Antiquities:  Wilkins,  Roman  Antiquities  (Macmillan). 


Senior  Class. 

1.  Translation  at  Sight  from  Jerram’s  Anglice  Reddenda,  Second 
Series  (Clarendon  Press). 

2.  Prose  Composition  based  on  the  texts  read  and  on  North  and  Hillard’s 
Latin  Prose  Composition. 

3.  Grammar:  the  text-books  recommended  for  the  Junior  Class  will 
suffice. 

4.  Roman  History  from  509  to  23  B.C.;  Shuckburgh’s  smaller  history  is 
recommended. 

5.  Literature:  Wilkins,  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan),  Parts  I and  IL 

6.  Translation  from  the  books  specified  below,  with  attention  to  gram- 
mar and  subject  matter. 

Cicero,  Pro  Roscio  Amerino,  in  Allen  and  Greenough’s  Select  Ora- 
tions and  Letters  of  Cicero,  revised  edition  (Ginn). 

Livy,  Book  H,  edited  by  Conway  (Pitt  Press),  Chapters  I-XL. 
Vergil,  Aeneid^  Book  VI,  edited  by  Page  (Macmillan),  or  Sidgwick 
(Pitt  Press). 

Ovid:  Stories  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  edited  by  Slater  (Claren- 
don Press). 

- 7.  Study  of  the  Following  Works  in  Translations  : 

Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXH,  translated  by  Church  and  Brodribb 
(Macmillan). 

Tacitus,  Agricola,  translated  by  Townshend  (Methuen),  or  by  Fyfe 
(Minor  IVorks  of  Tacitus:  Clarendon  Press). 
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HONOUR  CLASSES. 

, {The  Preliminary  and  Final  classes  cannot  be  taken-  in  the  same  year.) 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  Prose  Composition.  J.  B.  x-Mlen,  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book  (Clar- 
endon Press).  Students  should  provide  themselves  with  a good  grammar, 
such  as  that  of  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge  (Macmillan),  or  of  Allen  and 
Greenough  (Ginn). 

2.  Verse  Composition.  Instruction  is  given  in  this  subject  to  those  who 
desire  it. 

3.  Translation  at  Sight.  Alford,  Latin  Passages  for  Translation 
(Macmillan). 

4.  History  and  Literature  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Papers 
will  be  set  and  lectures  given  on  these  subjects  throughout  the  session. 

For  the  history  of  the  Republic  the  works  of  Wells,  Myres,  How  and 
Leigh  (to  the  death  of  Caesar),  and  Liddell  (revised  by  Benecke)  are  recom- 
mended. For  the  imperial  period  Bury’s  Roman  Empire  should  be  read. 
Pelham’s  History  of  Rome  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  constitutional  and 
political  development  of  the  state.  For  a fuller  treatment  of  the  subject 
Mommsen’s  History  of  Rome,  Ferrero’s  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome, 
and  Greenidge’s  Roman  Public  Life  may  be  consulted. 

For  the  literary  history  Mackail’s  Latin  Literature  and  Tyrrell’s  Latin 
Poetry  must  be  thoroughly  studied.  Students  are  strongly  advised  to  read 
also  Duff’s  Literary  History  of  Rome.  Other  good  works  are  Glover’s 
Virgil,  Boissier’s  Country  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  Sellar’s  Roman  Poets 
of  the  Republic,  Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets,  and  Virgil. 

5.  Latin  Works  Prescribed.  (Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  literary  qualities 
of  the  books,  on  important  textual  questions,  and  on  points  of  interpretation, 
history,  or  archaeology  arising  from  the  subject-matter.) 

Plautus,  Captivi,  edited  by  Lindsay  (Clarendon  Press). 

Cicero,  Pro  Sestio,  edited  by  Holden  (Macmillan)  ; De  Officiis, 
Book  HI,  edited  by  Holden  (Pitt  Press). 

Vergil,  Georgies,  Book  I;  Aeneid,  Books  IV-VI,  edited  by  Sidgwick 
(Pitt  Press),  or  Page  (Macmillan). 

Horace,  Epistles,  Book  I,  edited  by  Wilkins  (Macmillan). 

Livy,  Book  V,  edited  by  Whibley  (Pitt  Press). 

Tacitus,  Annals,  Book  I,  edited  by  Furneaux  (Clarendon  Press). 

Selection  from  the  Latin  Literature  of  the  Early  Empire,  by  A.  C. 
B.  Brown  (Clarendon  Press),  Part  A,  pp.  17-19,  42,  43,  47-55, 
63-67,  83-92;  Part  B,  pp.  17-47,  52-59,  63-67,  83-90. 
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Final  Honours. 

1.  Prose  Composition.  Text-book,  W.  R.  Hardie,  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position (Edward  Arnold). 

2.  Verse  Composition.  See  syllabus  of  the  Preliminary  section. 

3.  Translation  at  Sight  from  Latin  Passages  for  Translation,  by  Al- 
ford (Macmillan). 

4.  Special  Study  of  Post- Augustan  Poetry. 

5.  Latin  Works  Prescribed: 

Plautus,  Captivi,  edited  by  Lindsay  (Clarendon  Press). 

Lucretius,  Book  V,  edited  by  Duff  (Pitt  Press),  lines  783-1457. 

Cicero,  De  Oratore,  Book  I,  edited  by  Wilkins  (Clarendon  Press). 

Vergil,  Eclogues  1,  IV,  VIII,  X;  Georgies,  Book  II;  Aeneid,  Books 
VII,  IX,  XI. 

Horace,  Satires,  Book  II ; Epistles,  Book  I,  in  the  complete  edition 
of  Page,  Palmer,  and  Wilkins  (Macmillan),  or  in  the  edition  of 
Satires  and  Epistles,  by  Morris  (American  Book  Co.),  or 
Greenough  (Ginn). 

Livy,  Book  V,  edited  by  Whibley  (Pitt  Press). 

Lucan,  Book  VIII  (Teubner  text). 

Latin  Literature  of  the  Empire,  by  Gudeman  (American  Book  Co.), 
Vol.  II. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  Books  I and  II,  edited  by  Furneaux  (Clarendon 
Press). 


EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

Extra-mural  courses.  Junior,  Senior,  and  Preliminary  Honours,  will  be 
conducted  during  the  winter  session.  There  will  also  be  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  in  the  summer  session,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  of  the 
professors.  In  these  all  the  work  in  Composition  necessary  for  the  Supple- 
mental Examinations  in  September  will  be  covered. 

Instructions  and  advice  will  be  sent  to  all  students  as  soon  as  they 
register. 

Jt  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  the  prescribed  exercises  be  sent  in 
regularly. 
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GREEK. 

Professor— T.  Callander,  M.A.  (Aberd.  Oxon.)^^^ 

Associate  Professor— G.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor— W.  M.  Smail,  M.A.  (Edin.),  B.A.  (Oxon.). 
Tutor — Miss  Edith  MacCallum,  B.A. 

PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

The  Preparatory  Class  in  Greek  will  cover  the  work  prescribed  for 
Junior  Matriculation. 


PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Texts  for  Special  Study: 

Goodwin,  Greek  Reader. 

Homer,  Odyssey,  Book  XI,  edited  by  Merry. 

2.  Unseen  Translation. 

3.  Composition. 

Pitman,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

4.  Grammar. 

Goodwin,  Greek  Grammar. 

Senior  Class. 

1.  Texts  for  Special  Study  : 

Thucydides,  Book  II  (Macmillan). 

Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I,  III ; Odyssey,  Book  IX,  edited  by  Merry. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

2.  Unseen  Translation. 

3.  Composition. 

North  and  Hillard,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

4.  Grammar. 

Goodwin,  Greek  Grammar. 

5.  General  Reading: 

Jebb,  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  and  Introduction  to  Homer. 
Maisch,  Greek  Antiquities. 

Bury,  School  History  of  Greece.  Every  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  Greek  His- 
tory at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  Lectures  on  this  subject 
will  be  given  during  the  session. 
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HONOUR  CLASSES. 

Candidates  for  Preliminary  and  Final  Honours  in  Greek  should  note  that 
special  stress  is  laid  on  Composition  and  Unseen' Translation.  Passages  will 
also  be  set  for  translation  from  the  books  specified  below.  The  Greek  His- 
tory required  from  candidates  for  Specialists’  Certificates  is  included  in  the 
Preliminary  Honour  examinations  and  must  also  be  taken. 

Books  recommended: 

Murray,  Greek  Literature ; Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic. 

Goodwin,  Greek  Grammar. 

Holm,  History  of  Greece. 

Bury,  History  of  Greece. 

Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Jebb,  Influence  of  Classical  Greek  Poetry. 

Butcher,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius;  Harvard  Lectures  on 
Greek  Subjects. 

Lang,  The  World  of  Homer. 

Tucker,  Life  in  Ancient  Athens. 

Tsountas  and  Manatt,  Mycenean  Age. 

Greenidge,  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History. 

Burrows,  Discoveries  in  Crete. 

Gilbert,  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities. 


Preliminary  Honours. 

{The  examination  in  this  class  must  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before 
the  final  examination.) 

Instead  of  the  editions  mentioned  below  students  may  find  it  convenient 
to  use  the  Teubner  series. 

1.  Texts  for  Special  Study: 

Thucydides,  Book  II,  edited  by  Marchant  (Macmillan). 

Plutarch,  Pericles. 

Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-IV ; Odyssey,  Books  V-XH,  edited  by  Merry. 
Euripides,  Hippolytus. 

Sophocles,  Antigone,  edited  by  Jebln 
Aristophanes,  Birds,  edited  by  Merry. 

2.  Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Sidgwick,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

3.  Unseen  Translation. 

Fox  and  Bromley,  Models  and  Exercises  in  Unseen  Translation. 

4.  Greek  History,  History  of  Greek  Liter.\ture,  Antiquities. 
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Final  Honours. 

1.  Texts  for  Special  Study:  — 

Herodotus,  Books  I and  II. 

Thucydides,  Books  I and  II. 

Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  edited  by  Goodwin. 

Plato,  Republic,  Books  I-IV,  edited  by  Adam. 

Aristotle,  Ethics,  Books  I .and  II. 

Plutarch,  Themistocles,  Pericles.. 

Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-VI ; Odyssey,  Books  I-XII. 

Aeschylus,  Agamemnon,  edited  by  Sidgwick;  Prometheus,  edited  by 
Sikes  and  Willson. 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  Coloneus;  Antigone,  edited  by  Jebb, 

Euripides,  Bacchae,  edited  by  Tyrrell;  Medea,  edited  by  Verrall. 
Aristophanes,  Knights;  Birds,  edited  by  Merry. 

Pindar,  Pythians,  edited  by  Gildersleeve. 

Theocritus  (Selections). 

2.  Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Sidgwick,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

3.  Unseen  Translation. 

Fox  and  Bromley,  Models  and  Exercises  in  Unseen  Translation. 

4.  Greek  History,  History  of  Greek  Literx\ture,  Antiquities. 

Those  who  wish  to  combine  Honour  Greek  with  Honours  in  Philosophy 
'may  substitute  for  the  study  of  Hegel  either  the  Republic  of  Plato  or  the 
JSiicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  In  that  case  certain  texts  in  the  above  list 
for  Final  Honours  will  be  cancelled,  namely  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  and 
Theocritus. 


EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

The  work  is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  intra-mural  students.  To 
each  student  registered  in  Junior  or  Senior  Greek  a paper  of  general  instruc- 
tions will  be  sent,  along  with  a list  of  exercises  in  Unseen  Translation  and 
Prose  Composition.  These  exercises  must  be  done  regularly  and  with  the 
•greatest  possible  care.  Students  in  Junior  and  Senior  Greek  should  procure 
North  and  Hillard’s  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Rivington)  without  delay. 
iExtra-mural  students  in  Honours  will  receive  direction  individually. 
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HEBREW. 

Professor — Rev.  W.  G.  Jordan,  B.A.,  D.D. 

Assistant  Professor — Rey.  H.  T,  Wallace,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition:  the  class  lectures;  exercises  in  the  first 
twenty  chapters  of  Davidson’s  Hebrew  Grammar  (T.  and  T.  Clark)  ; the 
Regular  Verbs,  pp.  164-5. 

2.  Translation:  Genesis,  Chapter  I;  Psalms,  I and  CIII ; I Samuel,. 
Chapters  IX-XI. 

3.  Sight  Translation. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  at  8.  Professor  Wallace^ 

Senior  Class. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition:  the  class  lectures  (one  hour  a week); 
exercises  in  Chapters  XX  to  XXXVIII,  inclusive,  of  Davidson’s  Hebreur 
Grammar  (T.  and  T.  Clark)  ; the  Irregular  Verbs,  pp.  166-177. 

2.  Syntax  : the  class  lectures. 

3.  Translation:  Isaiah,  Chapters  XL-XLIII  (Professor  Jordan);  II 
Samuel,  Chapters  XIV-XVIII,  (Professor  Wallace). 

Friday  at  3,  Professor  Jordan.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  8,. 

Professor  Wallace. 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  AND  GERMANIC 

PHILOLOGY. 



Professor — J.  Macg-illivray,  Ph.D,  (Leipzig). 

Associate  Professor — E,  W.  Patchett,  B.A.  (Cantab.). 

Tutor — E.  Weber. 

GENERAL  NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  GERMAN. 

1.  Students  in  Pass  classes  desiring  a German  Dictionary  are  recom- 
mended to  use  Langenscheidt’s  Taschenworterbuch. 

2.  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  any  examination,  Pass  or  Honour, 
who  has  not  made  the  required  standing  in  each  of  its  essential  parts.  For 
Pass  classes,  the  essential  parts  are:  Translation  into  English,  Translation 
into  German,  Composition,  Literature,  Pronunciation,  and  Dictation.  For 
Honour  classes  the  essential  parts  are  the  same  as  for  Pass  classes,  with  the 
addition  of  Philology  and  Orals, 

PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

Students  intending  to  take  Honour  work  in  any  department  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  German.  As  many  high  schools,  however,  do  not  teach 
this  language,  the  Universit  conducts  a Preparatory  class  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  begin  German,  The  work  prescribed  is  Baumbach’s  Neue 
Marchen,  as  in  the  Junior  class,  and  the  essentials  of  grammar  contained  in 
Jung  Deutschland. 

PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Texts  for  Translation  and  Study: 

Baumbach,  Neue  Marchen  {Hans  Taps;  Die  Prinzessin,  die  nichf 
weinen  konnte;  Entenschnabel;  Der  Esel  und  der  Kritiker;  Der 
Osterhase ; Meine  Hebe  Mutter). 

Mobius,  Cotter-  und  Heldensagen,  Part  1. 

Theodor  Storm,  Der  Schimmelreiter,  pp.  1-51  (Ginn  & Co.,  new 
edition). 

Roderich  Benedix,  Die  Liignerin  (Uglow  & Co.,  Kingston). 

Fontane,  V or  dem  Sturm  (Macmillan  & Co.). 

Goethe,  “Novelle!’ 

2.  Grammar. 

3.  Writing  from  Dictation. 

4.  Translation  at  Sight. 

5.  Oral  and  Written  Composition,  based  on  the  works  read. 
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Senior  Class. 

1.  Texts  for  Translation  and  Study  : 

Baumbach,  Neue  Mcrchen. 

Mobius,  Goiter-  und  Heldensagen,  Parts  I,  II,  III. 

Von  Sybel,  Die  Erhebung  Europas  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Paul  Heyse,  Vetter  Gabriel. 

Theodor  Storm,  Der  Schimmelreiter  (Ginn  & Co.,  new  edition). 

Von  Scheffel,  Der  Trompeter  von  Scckingen  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Gotttried  Keller,  Das  Fchnlein  der  sieben  Aufrechten  (Wiesbadener 
Volksbiicher) . 

Goethe,  Das  Mcrchen  (Heath  & Co.),  ”Novelle.” 

2.  Writing  from  Dictation. 

3.  Translation  at  Sight. 

4.  Oral  and  Written  Composition,  based  on  the  works  read. 

HONOUR  CLASSES. 

{The  examination  in  Preliminary  Honours  must  be  passed  at  least  one 
year  before  the  Final  examination.) 

An  all-German  dictionary  should  be  used  by  Honour  students.  Hoff- 
man’s Deutsches  Worterbuch,  which  is  inexpensive,  is  recommended.  More 
complete  works  are  the  Deutsches  Worterbuch  of  Moritz  Heyne  and  that  of 
Weigand. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  Texts  for  Translation  and  Study  (to  be  read  and  studied  in  Ger- 
man and  as  German)  : 

Gustav  Frenssen,  Jorn  Uhl,  Chapters  I-VH. 

Paul  Heyse,  Vetter  Gabriel,  Der  verlorene  Sohn. 

Adolf  Stern,  Die  Flut  des  Lebens  (Wiesbadener  Volksbiicher). 
Theodor  Storm,  Der  Schimmelreiter  (Ginn  & Co.,  new  edition). 
Prinz  von  Schonaich-Karolath,  Lichtlein  sind  wir,  Die  Kiesgrube, 
Die  Wildgdnse. 

Schiller,  Wallensteins  Tod  (Macmillan  & Co.),  Correspondence  be- 
tween Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Goethe,  Faust,  with  special  reference  to  Part  I ; Gcdichte,  edited  by 
Goebel  (Holt  & Co.)  ; Das  Mdrchcn;  '‘Novelle.” 

Lessing,  Nathan  der  Wcisc. 

Vilmar,  Das  Nibelungenlied. 

Otto  Lyon,  Literaturkunde,  pp.  26-64  (B.C.  Teubner). 

2.  Oral  and  Written  Composition,  based  on,  or  connected  with,  the 
above  work. 
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3.  Writing  German  from  Dictation. 

4.  Sight  Translation. 

5.  Abriss  der  deutschen  Geschichte  (VorlesungenX' 

Final  Honours. 

Note — Candidates  for  M.A.  standing  must  take  Parts  I,  II,  and  III;, 
candidates  for  Specialist’s  standing  must  take  Part  I and  either  Part  II  or 
Prrt  III. 

I. 

The  work  for  this  class  is  the  same  as  for  the  Preliminary  Class,  with 
the  addition  of  the  following: 

Schiller,  Wallensteins  Lager,  Piccolomini,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Goethe,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Torquato  Tasso,  Gedichte,  edited  by 
Goebel  (Henry  Holt  & Co.). 

Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti. 

*Wright,  Primer  of  Old  High  German. 

*Braune,  Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch  ( Ausgewahlte  Stellen). 

*Das  Nibelungenlied  (Ausgewahlte  Stellen)  ; or,  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  (Ausgewahlte  Gedichte). 

H. 

*Braune,  Gotische  Grammatik  mit  ausgewrhlten  Lesestucken. 

Otto  Ludwig,  Zwischen  Himniel  und  Erde,  Der  Erbforster. 
Friedrich  Hebbel,  Maria  Magdalena,  Gyges  und  sem  Ring. 

Morike,  Maler  Molten,  Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Prag  (Wiesba- 
dener  Volksbiicher). 

K.  F.  Meyer,  Jurg  Jenatch  (Macmillan  & Co.). 

Gottfried  Keller,  Die  Leute  von  Seldzvyla. 

III. 

Sudermann,  Frau  Gorge,  Die  Ehre. 

Frenssen,  Jorn  Uhl,  Peter  Moors  Fahrt  nach  Sudwest. 

Ernst  Zahn,  Lukas  Hochstrassers  Haus. 

Wilhelm  Raabe,  Die  Chronik  der  Sperlingsgasse. 

Rudolf  Herzog,  Die  Wiskottens. 

Von  Handel-Mazzetti,  Die  Arme  Margret. 

*Students  not  desiring  to  qualify  for  Specialist’s  standing  may 
substitute  for  the  works  marked  with  an  asterisk  (1)  Hermann  Lotze, 
Mikrokosmus;  or  (2)  Kaemmel,  Werdegang  des  deutschen  Volkes;  or  (3) 
Fuchs,  V olkswirtschaftslehre  (Sammlung  Goschen)  and  Hertza,  Fine  Reise 
nach  Freiland  (Reclam). 
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THE  GERMAN  CLUB. 

This  Club  is  open  to  all  students  and  meets  fortnightly.  Instructors  and 
others  take  part  in  it.  Its  work  is  practical,  and  consists  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, conversation,  dramatic  performances,  etc. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

The  work  for  extra-mural  students.  Pass  and  Honour,  is  the  same  as 
for  intra-murals.  In  addition  to  the  study  (translation  or  reading)  of  the 
prescribed  texts,  special  exercises,  subjects  for  composition,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
to  students  during  the  session.  General  instructions  will  be  sent  on  registra- 
tion. Regular  and  sustained  work  is  expected  throughout  the  session. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor — P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Associate  Professor — E.  W.  Patchett,  B.A.  (Cantab.). 
Assistant  Professor — R.  E,  J.  Davis,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 
Lecturer — J.  W.  Eaton,  M.A.  (Dublin). 

Tutor — Miss  Florence  A.  Tait,  B.A. 

Tutor — Miss  Alma  Price,  M.A. 


FRENCH. 

GENERAL  NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  FRENCH. 

1.  No  good  work  in  French  can  be  done  without  a large  dictionary. 
Small  pocket  editions  are  worse  than  useless.  One  written  entirely  in  French 
is  best,  and  Le  Petit  Larousse  Illustre,  while  recommended  for  all  classes,  is 
indispensable  for  Honour  students.  Those  who  find  they  require  an  English- 
French  Dictionary  may  try  Elwall’s  or  Case’s  Concise  Dictionary  (Holt  & 
Co.). 

2.  Nicholson’s  Introduction  to  French  Phonetics  (Macmillan)  and 
Passy’.s  Sounds  of  the  French  Language  (Clarendon  Press)  are  recommended 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  systematically  and  scientifically  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  French. 

3.  The  Wellington  College  French  Grammar,  while  indispensable  for 
Honour  students,  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  other  classes  as  a book  of 
reference.  Armstrong’s  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb  (Holt  & Co.)  is  also 
recommended. 

4.  Kron’s  French  Daily  Life  is  highly  recommended  to  students  as  giving 
a very  good  and  sufficient  idea  of  French  manners,  customs,  society,  and  insti- 
tutions. It  is  valuable  as  book  of  constant  reference. 


PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

The  Preparatory  class  in  French  will  cover  the  work  prescribed  for  Junior 
Matriculation.  A knowledge  of  Siepmann’s  Short  French  Grammar  (Mac- 
millan) will  also  be  required. 
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PASS  CLASSES. 


Junior  Class. 

1.  Prescribed  Texts  (to  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject; 
matter  as  well  as  of  translation) 

Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  Jeanne  d’Arc  (Holt  & Co.). 

De  Maistre,  La  Jeiine  Siberienne  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Eazin,  Contes  Choisis  (Heath  & Co.). 

De  Maistre,  Voyage  aiitour  de  ma  Chamhre  (Macmillan). 

Dumas,  Le  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  (American  Book  Co.). 

2.  Grammar  and  Syntax,  treated  by  the  Inductive  Method. 

Siepmann,  Short  French  Grammar  (Macmillan). 

Sec.  A,  Tuesday  at  9;  Sec.  B,  Tuesday  at  12.  Professor  Davis., 

3.  Translation  into  French. 

Duhamel  and  Minssen,  Primer  of  French  Composition  (Rivington)., 
Sec.  A,  Wednesday  at  9;  Sec.  B,  Wednesday  at  12.  Mr.  Eaton. 

4.  Writing  French  from  Dictation. 

Sec.  A,  Thursday  at  9;  Sec.  B,  Thursday  at  12.  Professor  Davis. 
Section  A meets  at  9 o’clock  every  day;  Section  B meets  at  12: 
o’clock  every  day. 


Senior  Class. 

1.  Prescribed  Texts  (to  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject, 
matter  as  well  as  of  translation)  : 

Lemaitre,  Morceaux  Choisis  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Balzac,  Cinq  Scenes  de  la  Comedie  Humaine  (Heath  & Co.). 

Victor  Hugo,  La  Cnute  (American.  Book  Co.). 

Fortier,  Napoleon  (Ginn  & Co.)i 

Ijiiloliere,  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui  (Macmillan). 

2.  A Tfiorough  Study  of  Grammar  and  Syntax,  treated  by  the  Induchvc- 
Method. 

Siepmann,  Short  French  Grammar  (Macmillan). 

Thursday  at  10  and  12.  Professor  Lampbell. 


3.  Translation  into  French. 

Duhamel  and  Minssen,  French  Prose  Composition  for  Middle  Forms 
(Rivington). 


Friday  at  10  and  12. 


4.  Writing  French  from  Dictation. 


Monday  at  10  and  12., 
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5.  Literature.  A knowledge  of  the  life  and  thought  of  Rabelais,  Mon- 
taigne, Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac. 
A study  of  the  Romantic  Movement. 

Kastner  and  Atkins,  Short  History  of  French  Literature  (Holt  & 

Co.). 

6.  Essays — Nov.  30 — What  is  meant  by  Realism  in  Literature f (Discuss 

with  special  reference  to  Balzac.) 

Feb.  18 — The  Educational  System  of  France. 

Section  A meets  at  10  o’clock  every  day;  Section  B meets  at  12 
o’clock  every  day. 

HONOUR  CLASSES. 

{The  examination  in  Preliminary  Honours  must  be  passed  at  least  one 
year  before  the  Final  examination.) 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  study  the  Examination  Papers  of  the 
last  seven  years,  as  affording  some  guide  to  their  studies. 

In  Literature  the  following  subjects  will  be  lectured  on  during  the  ses- 
sion: Metaphor  and  Simile,  The  Theory  of  the  Comic,  The  French  Academy, 
The  Style  of  Racine. 

Wednesday  at  12,  Professor  Campbell. 


Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  Prescribed  Texts  (with  special  lectures  on  the  books  indicated  by 
asterisks)  : 

*Montaigne,  (Selected  Essays). 

Corneille,  Polyeucte  (Clarendon  Press). 

*Racine,  Britannicus  (Holt  & Co.). 

*Moliere,  Tartuffe  (Holt  & Co.). 

Diderot,  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau. 

Marivaux,  Le  Jeu  de  I’ Amour  et  du  Hasard  (Macmillan). 

*Victor  Hugo,  Ruy  Bias  (Longman  & Co.). 

Balzac,  Le  Pere  Goriot. 

*Sainte-Beuve,  Chateaubriand,  Madame  Recamier,  Qu’est-ce  qu’un 
Classiquef  Roman  de  Renart,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Histoire  de 
I’Academie  Frangaise.  These  essays  are  contained  in  Selected 
Essays  from  Sainte-Beuve  (Cinn  & Co.). 

Victor  Hugo,  Selections,  edited  by  Edgar  and  Squair  (Ginn  & Co.). 
Legouis,  Defense  de  la  Poesie  Frangaise  (Constable). 

2.  Unseen  Translation. 

3.  Writing  French  from  Dictation. 


4.  Translation  into  French. 

Duhamel,  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition  (Rivington). 

5.  The  History  of  French  Literature,  comprising  the  following  sub- 
jects and  authors  in  Lanson’s  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise: — Renais- 
sance, Rabelais,  Calvin,  Les  theories  de  la  Pleiade,  Montaigne,  La  Langue 
frangaise  au  XVIIme  siecle,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Descartes,  Boileau,  Racine, 
La  Fontaine,  Vue  generale  du  XVIIIme  siecle,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau, 
Montesquieu,  Beaumarchais,  L’influence  de  la  Revolution  sur  la  Litterature, 
Chateaubriand,  Le  mouvement  romantique,  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  Gautier, 
De  Musset,  and  Balzac.  In  addition,  students  will  be  held  responsible  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  subjects  and  authors  lectured  on  by  Professor 
Campbell, 

6.  The  Theory  of  Phonetic  Change  and  History  of  the  French 
Language. 

Tuesday  at  12.  Professor  Campbell. 

7.  Composition — Subjects  for  Essays  and  the  date  by  which  each  Essay 
must  be  handed  in : — 

Dec.  1 — The  Conception  of  Tragedy  in  France  in  the  Second  half  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Feb.  9 — The  Origin  and  Theory  of  Realism  in  France. 


Final  Honours. 

Note — Students  in  Specialist’s  Course  IV  will  take  Part  I and  either 
Part  II  or  Part  HI. 


1. 

1.  Translation  into  French  Prose. 

Duhamel,  Advanced  French  Composition  (Rivington). 

2.  Unseen  Translation  from  French  Authors. 

3.  Free  Composition  in  French. 

4.  Writing  French  from  Dictation.  (Intra-mural  students  will  be 
examined  during  the  term.) 

5.  Oral  Exercises  in  French. 

6 A General  Knowledge  of  Grammar,  Syntax,  and  Idioms. 
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II. 

1.  History  of  French  Literature;  and  a special  study  of  diiferent  sub- 
jects and  authors  each  year,  to  be  lectured  on  by  Prof-essor'"  Campbell.  For 
1913-14  see  subjects  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  prescription  for  Honours. 

• 2.  The  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism,  in  outline,  applied  to  French 

Literature.  The  following  books  should  be  consulted ; 

Aristotle,  Poetics,  edited  by  Butcher.  The  Essays. 

Courthope,  Life  in  Poetry,  Law  in  Taste. 

Bradley,  Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry. 

3.  Prescribed  Texts  (with  special  attention  to  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk)  : 

*Montaigne,  (Selected  Essays). 

Corneille,  Cinna  (Clarendon  Press)  ; Polyeucte. 

*Moliere,  Tar  tuff  e (Holt  & Co.). 

*Racine,  Britannicus  (Holt  & Co.). 

Marivaux,  Le  Jeu  de  I’ Amour  et  du  Hasard  (Macmillan). 

Diderot,  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau. 

*Victor  Hugo,  Ruy  Bias  (Longman  & Co.),  Selections,  edited  by 
Edgar  and  Squair  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Balzac,  Le  Pere  Goriot. 

Sainte-Beuve,  Selected  Essays  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Loti,  Ramuntcho  (Heath  & Co.). 

Bourget,  Un  Saint  (Macmillan). 

HI. 

1.  The  General  Theory  of  Phonetic  Change. 

2.  The  History  and  Development  of  the  French  Language. 

Cledat,  Grammaire  elementaire  de  la  vieille  langue  frangaise. 

Tuesday  at  12.  Professor  Patchett. 

3.  The  Grammar  of  Old  French. 

4.  The  Study  of  Old  French  Texts. 

La  Chanson  de  Roland,  edited  by  Leon  Gautier. 

Books  suggested  for  reference : 

Nyrop,  Grammaire  Historique  de  la  Langue  Frangaise. 

Grober,  Grundriss  von  Romanischer  Philologie. 

Meyer  Lubke,  Grammaire  des  Langues  Romanes. 

Cledat,  Nouvelle  Grammaire  Historique: 

5.  Texts  for  Rapid  Reading: 

Moliere,  Tartu ffe,  L’Avare,  Le  Misanthrope,  Les  Precieuses  Ridi- 
cules, I’Ecole  des  Femmes. 
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Racine,  Andro'niaque,  Iphigenic  (American  Book  Co.),  Phedre, 
Britannicus. 

Daudet,  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Tartarin  de 
Port  Tarascon,  Lettres  de  nion  Moulin. 

6.  The  History  of  French  Literature  (see  Part  II,  1). 

Thesis — Students  in  Final  Honours  are  required  to  write  a thesis  on 
some  subject  connected  with  French  Literature,  the  choice  of  which  is  left  to 
the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professors  of  the  department. 
This  thesis  will  be  considered  in  awarding  the  class  in  the  Final  Examina- 
tion. It  must  be  handed  in  not  later  than  March  1. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

Extra-mural  students  should  obtain  competent  teachers  for  oral  instruc- 
tion. Pass  candidates  may  take  the  oral  examination  at  outside  centres, 
provided  an  examiner  approved  by  the  Senate  be  obtained ; but  Final  Honour 
candidates  must  pass  their  oral  examinations  at  the  University. 

No  extra-mural  student  will  be  adrnitted  to  examination,  unless  he  has 
written  all  the  prescribed  Essays  and  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  prescribed 
Proses. 


Junior  Class. 

Students  on  registering  will  receive  instructions  as  to  the  prescribed 
Proses.  The  work  is  the  same  as  for  Intra-Mural  students. 

The  prescribed  text-book  for  Prose  is  Duhamel  and  Minssen’s  Primer 
of  French  Prose  Composition  (Rivington). 

Essays  on  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  sent  in  at  the  dates  specihed ; 

Nov.  20 — The  probability  and  development  of  the  plot  of  ‘Me  Che- 
valier de  Maison  Rouge.” 

Feb.  9 — The  contrasts  befzveen  the  English  and  the  French  National 
Characters. 

Senior  Class. 

The  work  prescribed  is  the  same  as  for  Intra-mural  students.  Students 
on  registering  will  receive  instructions  as  to  the  Proses  and  other  exercises 
prescribed.  Revision  papers  on  the  various  prescribed  texts  will  be  sent  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  term. 
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Preliminary  and  Final  Honours. 

The  work  is  the  same  as  for  intra-mural  students.  Students  will  have 
no  assistance  in  getting  up  the  Philology  and  the  special  subjects  of  study  in 
Literature,  lectured  on  by  Professor  Campbell.  (See  the  beginning  of  pre- 
scription for  Honours.)  The  text-book  for  the  philology  of  the  Preliminary 
Honours  is  Darmesteter’s  Coiirs  de  Grammaire  Historique  (1st  Part 
“Phonetique”). 


ITALIAN. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Grammar.  Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar. 

2.  Texts  for  Translation  and  Study: 

De  Amicis,  II  piu  hel  Giorno  della  Vita. 
Dante,  Inferno,  Cantos  I,  H. 

3.  Unseen  Translation. 


Senior  Class. 

1.  Texts  for  Translation  and  Study: 

Dante,  Inferno,  Cantos  I-X. 

Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  Cantos  I,  II. 
Del  Testa,  Le  Conscienze  Elastiche. 

Carcano,  La  Nunziata. 

2.  Translation  into  Italian. 

Grandgent,  Italian  Composition. 

3.  Unseen  Translation. 

4.  History  of  Italian  Literature. 

Snell,  Primer  of  Italian  Literature. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor— James  Cappon,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor — W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harv.). 

Assistant  Professor — John  F.  Macdonald,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor — W.  D.  Taylor,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking — L,  D.  Fallis,  B.A. 

Lecturer — Fred  B.  Millett,  B.A. 

Instructor  and  Reader — Miss  Wilhelmina  Gordon,  M.A. 

Tutor — Adrian  Macdonald,  M.A. 

PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Practical  Course  in  Rfietoric  and  Composition.  Vocabulary,  phrase- 
ology, sentence  structure,  the  paragraph,  the  whole  composition.  Lectures, 
recitations,  written  exercises,  and  conferences. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  year.  Sec.  A,  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday at  8;  Sec.  B,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  8.  Mr.  Millett. 

2.  Study  of  Prose  Authors  in  Selected  Passages.  Bacon,  Addison, 
Johnson,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Arnold.  Selected  English 
Essays  (Oxford  Univ.  Press).- 

Tzvo  hours  a week  for  the  first  half  year.  Sec.  A,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  at  8;  Sec.  B,  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  8.  Professor 
Taylor. 

3.  Poetical  Literature.  Shakespeare,  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Herrick, 
To  Daffodils;  Herbert,  Virtue;  Milton,  U Allegro;  Pope,  An  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism; Thomson,  Winter;  Burns,  A Bard’s  Epitaph,  ^Mary  M orison;  Words- 
worth, To  the  Cuckoo,  */  wandered  lonely  as  a cloud.  On  the  Extinction  of  the 
Venetian  Republic;  Scott,  Lay  of  Rosabelle;  Campbell,  Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land, "^Battle  of  the  Baltic;  Tenny.son,  You  ask  me  why.  In  Memoriam  (Part 
of  the  Epilogue). 

With  the  exception  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  above  texts  may  be 
found  in  Manly’s  English  Poetry  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Two  hours  a iveek  for  the  second  half  year.  Sec.  A,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  at  8;  Sec.  B,  Monday  and  IVcdnesday  at  8.  Professor 
Taylor. 
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4.  Public  Speaking.  (For  an  outline  of  the  course  see  the  announce- 
ment under  the  heading  of  Public  Speaking.)  The  poems  marked  with  an 
asterisk  in  3 are  read  in  connection  with  the  work  in  this  course. 

One  hour  a week;  four  sections;  hours  to  he  arranged.  Professor 
Fallis. 


Senior  Class. 

1.  History  of  Literature.  Main  Currents  in  Literature  from  Chaucer  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  Principles  and  Standards  in  Criticism.  Development  of  Poetic 
Forms. 

(ff)  The  following  topics  receive  special  treatment: 

Anglo-Saxon  Origins. 

The  Poetry  of  Chaucer. 

The  Ancient  and  Modern  Ballad. 

History  of  the  Sonnet. 

Origin  of  the  English  Drama. 

Development  of  Blank  Verse. 

Literary  Characteristics  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  School  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 

Development  of  the  Rhymed  Couplet. 

(&)  Specimens  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  above  course: 

Chaucer,  Prologue  (The  Knight,  the  Squire,  the  Prioress,  the 
Monk,  the  Clerk,  the  Franklin,  the  Parson). 

Ballads:  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot  {Chevy 
Chase),  Jamie  Telfer;  Tickell,  Lucy  and  Colin;  Coleridge,  The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott,  The  Eve  of  St.  John; 
Wordsworth,  Ruth;  Tennyson,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh,  Lady 
Clare;  Kipling,  The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,  The  Bolivar. 

Sonnets : Milton,  T o the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  On  His  Blind- 
ness, On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piedmont;  Wordsworth,  Milton! 
thou  should’st  he  living  at  this  hour.  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet; 
Rossetti,  A sonnet  is  a momenfs  monument;  Gilder,  What  is  a 
sonnet? 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Congreve,  the  descriptions  of  Achitophel 
and  Zimri  in  Ahsalom  and  Achitophel,  Alexander’s  Feast. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arhuthnot,  An  Essay  on  Man  (Book  I). 

Gray,  Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Churchyard,  The  Progress  of 
Poesy. 

Johnson,  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village. 
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(c)  Books  of  reference: 

Gosse,  A History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  Chapters  I, 
III,  IV,  IX,  X,  XL 

Saintsbury,  Historical  Manual  of  English  Prosody. 

One  hour  a week.  Sec.  A,  Tuesday  at  10;  Sec.  B,  Wednesday  at 
10;  Sec.  C,  Thursday  at  2.  Professor  Cappon. 

2.  A Detailed  Study  in  Class  of  the  Following  Texts  : 

(a)  Shakespeare,  Hamlet. 

Browning,  A Grammarian’s  Funeral,  Abt  Vogler,  Saul. 

Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns. 

Two  hours  a week  for  half  the  year.  First  half  year:  Sec.  A, 
Monday  and  Wednesday  at  2;  Sec..  B,  Tuesday  and  Friday 
at  2.  Second  half  year:  Sec.  C,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  2. 
Professor  Macdonald. 

(b)  Milton,  Paradise  Lost  (Book  I). 

Wordsworth,  Lines  composed  a few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey, 
Lucy  Gray,  Expostulation  and  Reply,  The  Tables  Turned. 
Keats,  Ode  to  a Nightingale. 

Macaulay,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 

Arnold,  Essay  on  Wordsworth. 

Two  hours  a week  for  half  the  year.  First  half  year:  Sec.  C, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  2.  Second  half  year:  Sec.  A, 
Monday  and  Wednesday  at  2;  Sec.  B,  Tuesday  and  Friday 
at  2.  Professor  Taylor. 

3.  History  of  the  Language.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  the  study 
of  Middle  English  Texts, 

Chaucer,  Prologue. 

Layamon,  Brut  (The  Death  of  Arthur). 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  (Selections). 

Emerson,  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (Selections). 

One  hour  a week.  Sec.  A,  Tuesday  at  2;  Sec.  B,  Thursday  at  2; 
Sec.  C,  Tuesday  at  10.  Professor  McNeill, 

4.  Debating  or  Composition, 

{a)  Debating.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  principles  of  Argumenta- 
tion and  of  Public  Speaking,  but  the  work  of  the  class  will  consist 
chiefly  of  practical  training  in  debating.  Speeches  will  be  criticized 
from  the  point  of  view  of  matter,  organization,  phrasing,  and 
delivery. 

One  hour  a zveek.  Sec.  A a)id  Sec.  C,  Friday  at  8;  Sec.  B, 
Monday  at  2.  Professor  McNeill  and  Professor  Fallis. 
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(b)  Composition.  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  effective  writing. 
Practice  in  the  writing  of  Exposition,  Argument,  Description,  and 
Narration. 

One  hour  a week.  Sec.  A and  Sec.  B,  Friddy  at  2;  Sec.  C, 
Monday  at  2.  Professor  McNeill  and  Mr.  Millett. 

Note — ^With  the  exception  of  Hamlet,  a few  ballads,  and  the  prose,  all 
the  prescribed  texts  in  Senior  English  may  be  found  in  Manly’s  English 
Poetry  (Ginn  & Co.). 

HONOUR  CLASSES. 

{Students  must  take  the  Preliminary  Honour  examination  before  enter- 
ing the  Final  Honour  class.) 

The  class  in  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  taken  along  with  Senior,  Preliminary 
Honour,  or  Final  Honour  English. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

1.  Grammar.  Bright,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (Holt  & Co.). 

2.  Translation  and  Study  of  the  passages  listed  below.  All  except  the 
last  are  found  in  Bright’s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Heyne’s  eighth  edition  of 
the  Beowulf  is  recommended  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  German,  and 
Wyatt’s  edition  for  those  who  desire  notes  and' vocabulary  in  English. 

Account  of  the  Poet  Caedmon. 

Wars  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

Preface  to  the  Cura  Pastoralis. 

The  Voyages  of  O there  and  Wulfstan. 

The  Conversion  of  Edwin. 

Assumption  of  St.  John  the  Apostle  (3  pages). 

The  Offering  of  Isaac. 

The  Battle  of  Maldon  (11.  243-325). 

Beowulf  (150  lines). 

3.  Anglo-Saxon  Versification. 

4.  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature. 

Monday  and  Thursday  at  3.  Professor  McNeill. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  (a)  Introductory  Studies  in  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

The  Diction  and  Versification  of  Addison,  Garth,  Thomson. 
The  Critical  Principles  and  Standards  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Gibbon’s  Moral  Interpretation  of  Life  in  History. 

The  Poetry  of  Cowper.  Table  Talk,  The  Task  (Book  I). 
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(5)  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Wordsworth,  The  Prelude,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV;  The  Thorn, 
Simon  Lee,  The  Last  of  the  Flock,  The  Idiot  Boy,  Expostula- 
tion and  Reply,  The  Tables  Turned,  The  Complaint  of  a For- 
saken Indian  Woman,  Lines  Written  near  Tintern  Abbey, 
Hart  Leap  Well,  'There  Was  a Boy,  Lucy  Gray,  Ruth,  Lines 
Written  upon  a Tablet,  The  Two  April  Mornings,  Nutting, 
Three  Years  She  Grew,  The  Sailor’s  Mother,  The  Old  Cum- 
berland Beggar,  Michael ; the  poems  published  as  “Memorials 
of  a Tour  in  Scotland  (1803)”;  the  poems  “dedicated  to  Na- 
tional Independence  and  Liberty,”  Yew  Trees,  She  was  a 
Phantom  of  Delight,  I Wandered  Lonely  as  a Cloud,  Resolu- 
tion and  Independence,  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle, 
Laodamia,  Dion,  Peter  Bell  Fidelity,  Ode  to  Duty,  Character 
of  the  Happy  Warrior,  Ode  on  Immortality,  Excursion 
(Book  I). 

First  half  year.  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  11.  Professor  Cappon. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (continued). 

Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Childe  Harold  (Cantos  I-III). 

Keats,  Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn,  Ode  to  a Nightingale,  Isabella,  Lamia. 

Shelley,  Alastor,  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  Hymn  of  Pan,  Stan::as 
Written  near  Naples,  Lines  among  the  Euganean  Hills. 

Clough,  Through  a Glass  Darkly,  Ah!  Yet  Consider  it  Again,  Qua 
Cursum  Ventus. 

Browning  (a)  The  Grammarian’s  Funeral,  Andrea  Del  Sarto,  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,  Pictor  Ignotus,  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb, 
Bishop  Blougram,  How  it  strikes  a Contemporary,  Epistle  of 
Karshish,  Cleon;  (h)  Abt  Vogler,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  A Toccata 
of  Galuppi’s,  The  Laboratory,  The  Glove,  Dis  Aliter  Visum, 
Youth  and  Art,  Waring,  The  Englishman  in  Italy,  Old  Pictures 
in  Florence. 

Arnold,  Essays  on  Byron  and  Gray;  Sonnets,  Quiet  Work,  To  a 
Friend;  Written  in  Emerson’s  Essays;  Memorial  Verses. 

Second  half  year.  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  11.  Professor 
Cappon. 

3.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (continued). 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  Book  I,  Chapters  I,  III,  IV ; Book  II, 
Chapters  I,  II,  III,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX;  Book  III,  Chapters 
111,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII;  Past  and  Present  (Chapters:-  Mam- 
monism,  Dilettantism,  Labour,  Reward,  Democracy). 

Emerson,  The  Method  of  Nature. 

Arnold,  The  Literary  Influence  of  Academics,  The  Study  of  Poetry. 

One  hour  a week.  Wednesday  at  11.  Professor  Cappon. 
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4.  (a)  The  Dramatic  Work  of  Shakespeare.  Principles  of  Greek, 
French  Classical,  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy, 

(b)  The  Language  Forms  of  Chaucer.  — ^ 

One  hour  a week.  Thursday  at  11.  Professor  McNeill. 


5.  Seminary  and  Tutorial. 

(a)  Tennyson,  Ulysses. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

Keats,  Isabella. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

First  half  year.  Friday  at  11.  Professor  Taylor. 


{b)  Arnold,  On  Translating  Homer. 
Wordsworth 


Browning 


Poems  selected  from  sections  1 and  2. 


Second  half  year.  Friday  at  11.  Professor  Macdonald. 


Final  Honours. 

1.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  as  in  Preliminary 

Honours,  1 and  2.  ' . 

Monday  and  Tuesday  at  11.  Professor  Cappon. 

2.  Seminary. 

(a)  First  half  year:  Wednesday  at  11.  Professor  McNeill. 
(&)  Second  half  year:  Wednesday  at  11.  Professor  Taylor. 

3.  (a)  The  Later  Schools  of  Novelists,  with  special  reference  to  the 

work  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Hardy, 
Meredith,  Howells,  and  Tolstoi, 

One  hour  a week.  Thursday  at  11.  Professor  Cappon  and 
Professor  Macdonald. 

(&)  Contemporary  Drama,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of 
Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  Shaw,  and  Pinero. 

One  hour  a week.  Thursday  at  11.  Professor  Cappon, 
The  courses  on  the  Novel  and  the  Drama  will  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

4.  (a)  Studies  in  Chaucer. 

(x)  Origin  and  development  of  the  octosyllabic  couplet;  origin 
and  development  of  the  decasyllabic  verse. 
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(y)  The  Compleynte  unto  Pite,  The  Book  of  the  Duchess,  and 
the  Legend  of  Dido  {Legend  of  Good  Women).  Use 
Skeat’s  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems  and  of  The 
Legend  of  Good  Women. 

(js)  The  structure  'of  the  stanza.  Dante’s  theory  of  the  stanza, 
the  4-line  stanza,  the  7-line  stanza,  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

The  following  books  should  be  consulted: 

Ten  Brink,  Chaucer:  Studien  zur  Geschichte  seiner  Ent- 
wicklung;  Chaucer’s  Sprache  und  Verskunst. 

Sandras,  Etude  sur  Chaucer. 

Gaston  Paris,  La  Litterature  Eranqaise  an  Moyen  Age, 
Section  II,  Chapter  V (Le  Roman  de  la  Rose)  ; 
Section  III,  Chapters  I and  II;  Esquisse  Historique 
de  la  Litterature  Frangaise  au  Moyeii  Age,  Para- 
graphs 120  to  152. 

Schipper,  Altenglische  Metrik  {Englische  Metrik,  Erster 
Theil). 

Grober,  Romanische  Philologie  {Romanische  Verslehre 
von  E.  Stengel). 

(b)  Standards  and  Principles  in  Art  and  Literature. 

Principles  of  Art  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynold’s  Discourses. 

Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  I : Preface  to  the  Second  Edition; 
Part  I,  Sec.  I,  Chapters  I-II  (Introductory,  Greatness  in 
Art);  Vol.  Ill:  Part  IV,  Chapters  IV- VII  (The  False 
Ideal,  The  True  Ideal)  ; Chapter  XII  (The  Pathetic  Fal- 
lacy) ; Chapter  XVIII  (The  Teachers  of  Turner).  Stones 
of  Venice,  Vol.  II  (The  Nature  of  Gothic,  Sections  I- 
LXXII). 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement  in  its  relation  to  aesthetic,  ro- 
mantic, and  naturalistic  movements  in  literature,  with  illus- 
trations. 

(c)  Rise  of  the  Aesthiitic  Schools.  Poetry  in  the  Eighties. 

Rossetti  and  Morris:  Dobson.  Lang,  Henley. 

Influence  of  Symbolism  (\'erlaine  and  Maeterlinck). 

Henley,  Symons. 

'ITiE  New  Celtic  Idealism.  William  Sharpe  (Fiona  Macleod), 

W.  B.  Yeats,  Moira  O’Neil. 
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{d)  General  Reading; 

Carlyle,  Life  of  John  Sterling^  Part  I. 

Jane  Austen,  hmma.  ____ 

Ibsen,  A Doll's  House. 

One  hour  a week.  Friday  at  11.  Professor  Cappon. 

5.  Seminary  and  Tutorial.  Shelley  and  Keats. 

Professor  Taylor  and  Miss  Gordon. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

There  are  tutorial  courses  for  extra-mural  students  in  Junior,  Senior,  and 
Honour  English.  The  subjects  of  study  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for 
intra-mural  students.  Extracts  from  Professor  Cappon’s  lectures  are  sent 
regularly  to  extra-mural  students  in  all  the  classes  for  the  purpose  of  indica- 
ting the  range  and  standard  of  work  required  and  the  methods  of  analysis  and 
criticism  used.  Along  with  the  extracts  are  sent  directions  for  study  and 
questions  on  the  work  prescribed.  The  exercises  must  be  written  promptly 
and  forwarded  to  the  Tutor  in  English  for  correction.  To  supplement  this 
instruction  students  in  Senior  English  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  following  manuals : 

Senior  Class. 

Corson,  Primer  of  English  Verse. 

Saintsbury,  Historical  Manual  of  English  Prosody. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Emerson,  The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Ten  Brink,  Early  English  Literature  (Book  I)  ; or  some  other  good 
history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Assistant  Professor — L.  D.  Fallis,  B.A. 

PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Vocal  Expression. — The  study  of  voice  and  body  as  natural  agents 
of  expression.  The  relation  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  modulations  of 
voice  and  body — pause,  touch,  change  of  pitch,  tone-color,  inflection,  move- 
ment, texture,  gesture,  poise,  bearing;  the  development  of  these  modulations 
through  psychic  processes.  S.  S.  Curry’s  F oundations  of  Expression. 

2.  Vocal  Training. — A study  of  the  correct  methods  of  breathing.  The 
relation  of  breathing  to  tone  production.  The  subject  of  action  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  voice.  This  course  consists  of  exercises,  both  physical  and 
mental,  for  the  development  of  pure  tone,  flexibility  and  strength  of  voice, 
clear  enunciation,  and  for  relief  from  high,  strained  tones,  harshness, 
throatiness,  and  speakers’  sorethroat. 

Senior  Class. 

1.  A Practical  Training  for  Speaking  in  Public. — Delivery  of  original 
speeches,  selections,  and  extemporaneous  speeches.  Methods  of  preparing 
various  forms  of  public  address  will  be  studied. 

2.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Literature. — A study  of  vocal  culture  in 
its  relations  to  literary  and  general  culture.  Interpretative  reading  of  the 
various  forms  of  literature.  The  spoken  word  as  a means  of  studying 
literary  art. 
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HISTORY. 

Professor  of  Modern  History — J.  L.  Morison,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Colonial  History — W.  L.  Grant.  M.A. 

Tutor — Miss  Cora  Watt,  B.A. 

GENERAL  NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  HISTORY. 

1.  The  work  of  this  department  is,  as  far  as  possible,  arranged  to  give 
the  student  a knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  British  nation.  The 
history  of  Europe  and  of  European  colonization  constitutes  a fundamental 
part  of  the  course,  but  the  constitutional,  social,  and  diplomatic  development 
of  Britain,  and  the  growth  of  Britain  into  an  Empire  are  the  central  themes. 

2.  The  two  Pass  classes  may  be  taken  together  or  in  different  years. 
Students  taking  them  separately  are  recommended  to  take  first  the  class  in 
English  History. 


PASS  CLASSES. 

English  History. 

The  work  of  the  class  will  include  a study  of  three  periods  of  English 
History  and  the  writing  of  Essays  as  specified  below.  J.  R.  Green’s  A Short 
History  of  the  English  People,  is  used  as  a general  text  book. 

1.  Early  Britain,  a discussion  of  the  Celtic,  Roman,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
periods.  As  the  general  text-book  is  inadequate  on  the  earlier  period,  stu- 
dents should  consult  such  books  as  Rhys’  Celtic  Britain,  or  Oman’s  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  study  of  Early 
English  institutions. 

2.  Medi.®val  Constitutional  History,  from  1066  to  -272,  with  lectures 
also  on  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry,  the  development  of  the  Mediaeval  Church, 
and  certain  features  in  the  growth  of  English  Social  Life.  The  text-book  on 
this  period  is  H.  W.  C.  Davis’  England  under  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
Kings. 

3.  Points  taken  from  the  Constitutional  Development  of  England 
BETWEEN  1660  AND  1832. 

4.  Essays.  (For  extra-mural  students  four  essays  are  compulsory,  for 
intra-murals  three.)  In  the  lists  of  books  which  follow,  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  each  subject  are  included;  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  all  must 
be  read. 
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Nov.  3 — The  Early  Germanic  Community  as  described  by  Tacitus. 

Books  recommended: 

Tacitus,  Germania  (translated). 

Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  I. 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  IX. 

Chadwick,  Origin  of  the  English  Nation,  Chapter  XII. 

Dec.  1 — Feudalism  in  England,  from  1066  to  the  death  of  Henry  IE 

Books  recommended; 

Davis,  England  under  the  Norman  and  Angevin  Kings. 

Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  I,  from  Chapter  IV. 

Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  Essay  I.  (This  books  treats 
of  Feudalism  under  William  the  Conqueror.) 

Jan.  19 — The  Development  of  Parliament  to  the  Model  Parliament  of 
1295. 

Books  recommended: 

Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  XV. 

Maitland,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  Period  I. 

Medley,  Constitutional  History,  Chapter  III. 

Feb.  16 — The  Constitutional  Opinions  of  a Whig  of  1688. 

Books  recommended: 

Macaulay,  History  of  England,  Chapters  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

Acton,  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Chapters  XII  and  XIII. 
Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  the  Stuarts. 

Burke,  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

Modern  History. 

This  class  may  be  taken  either  under  Professor  IMorison,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  England  and  Europe,  or 
under  Professor  Grant,  with  special  emphasis  on  colonial  development.  For 
all  University  Honours  and  Degrees  the  two  classes  are  of  equal  value. 

I. — European  History. 

Three  periods  of  European  History  are  studied  in  rotation  in  this  class : — 
The  Renaissance  and  Reformation;  The  Ascendency  of  France  from  Henry 
IV  to  Napoleon;  and  Modern  Europe,  1789-1900.  The  second  of  these  will 
be  studied  in  1913-14. 
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1.  The  Ascendency  of  France  from  Henry  IV  to  Napoleon.  The 

period  will  be  dealt  with  in  three  sections,  for  each  of  which  a text-book  is 
prescribed: — For  the  Seventeenth  century,  Ascendency  of 

France  (Rivingtons),  omitting  Chapters  VIII,  XII,  and  XIII;  for  the  Anglo- 
French  struggle  in  the  Eighteenth  century.  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley’s  Expansion  of 
England;  for  the  French  Revolution,  but  more  especially  for  the  career  of 
Napoleon,  J.  H.  Rose’s  Life  of  Napoleon  I. 

2.  Essays.  (Extra-mural  students  are  required  to  do  four  essays,  intra- 
murals three.) 

Nov.  3 — The  place  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Modern  History. 

Books  recommended: 

Wakeman,  Ascendency  of  France,  Chapter  V. 

C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Gustavus  Adolphus  (Heroes  of  the  Nations.) 

Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  IV,  Chapters  V and  VI. 

Grindely,  History  of  the-  Thirty  Years’  War,  Vol.  H. 

Dec.  2 — Causes  of  the  French  Colonial  Defeat  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

Books  recommended : 

Seeley,  Expansion  of  England. 

Lyall,  British  Dominion  in  India. 

Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

Canada  and  its  Provinces,  edited  by  A.  Shortt  and  A.  G.  Doughty: 
the  Chapters  on  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

Jan.  19 — Napoleon  and  England:  an  examination  of  his  policy  tozvards 
that  country. 

Books  recommended : 

Rose,  Life  of  Napoleon  I. 

Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  IX,  Chapters  HI,  VHI,  XIII,  XV. 

Rose,  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Europe. 

Feb.  16 — The  Congress  of  Vienna,  its  Faults  and  Achievements. 

Books  recommended : 

Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  IX,  Chapters  XIX  and  XXI. 

Fyffe,  Modern  Europe,  Chapter  XH. 

Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  the  opening  pages. 

Rose,  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Europe. 

Extra-mural  students  will  find  Robinson  and  Beard’s  The  Development 
of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  I (Ginn  & Co.),  a useful  book  for  suggesting  the 
topics  which  are  likely  to  be  discussed  in  class,  and  for  giving  these  in  clear 
outline.  It  is  not,  however,  a necessary  text-book. 
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11. — Colonial  History. 

1.  Students  will  be  examined  on  : 

E.  G.  Bourne,  Spain  in  America. 

H.  E.  Egerton,  A Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy,  pp.  1-255. 

Lord  Durham,  Report  on  Canada.  (Most  easily  accessible  in  Me- 
thuen’s reprint  of  1902.) 

2.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  General  Course  of  Colonial  Develop- 
ment UP  TO  1783.  These  will  treat  of  the  European  situation  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century;  the  voyages  of  discovery;  the  growth  of  theories  of  colonization; 
Spain,  France,  and  England  in  America,  and  the  reaction  of  the  new  world 
upon  the  old;  the  Old  Colonial  system  and  its  breakdown  after  the  Seven 
Years’  War;  the  American  Revolution.  The  History  of  Canada  will  then  be 
taken  up  in  outline  from  1763  to  1867. 

3.  Essays.  For  extra-mural  students  four  essays  are  compulsory,  for 
intra-murals  three.  A list  of  subjects  and  of  authorities,  with  the  dates  on 
or  before  which  they  must  be  handed  in,  will  be  furnished  to  students  on 
application. 


HONOUR  CLASSES. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

This  is  a joint  class,  conducted  by  both  professors.  Professor  Morison 
will  lecture  on  the  subjects  named  in  Part  I,  during  the  first  and  third  quarters 
of  the  session;  and  Professor  Grant  on  the  subjects  named  in  Part  II,  during 
the  second  and  fourth  ciuarters. 

I. — Two  Eighteenth  Century  Political  Movements. 

1.  The  Rise  of  the  Whigs  in  England. 

Text-books  prescribed: 

Lord  Morley,  Walpole  (Twelve  English  Statesmen). 

Lord  Morley,  Burke  (English  Men  of  Letters). 

Edmund  Burke,  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

W.  D.  Green,  William  Pitt  (Heroes  of  the  Nations). 

Books  of  reference:  j 

Lecky’s  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (seven 
^ volumes)  is  by  far  the  most  important  work  for  general  J 
reference  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  French  Revolution.  ^ 

Text-l)Ooks  prescribed : 

Rousseau,  Le  Contral  Social  (translated). 

Lord  Acton,  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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ilooks  of  reference: 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol,  VIII. 

Taine,  LAncien  Regime  (translated). 

Sorel,  L’ Europe  et  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  _^rt  I. 

//. — The  British  Colonies  and  the  Policy  of  Great  Britain  Toward  Them, 

1783-1900. 

1.  The  Growth  of  a New  Theory  of  Empire. 

Egerton,  Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy,  pp.  234-478. 

2.  The  Development  of  Australasia. 

Jenks,  Short  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

3.  The  Struggle  of  Races  in  South  Africa. 

Lucas,  South  Africa.  (Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies, 
Vol.  IV.) 

Books  of  reference: 

Huskisson,  Speeches  (3  Vols.). 

Earl  Grey,  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Adminstration 
(2  Vols.). 

G.  C.  Henderson,  Life  of  Sir  George  Grey. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  De  la  colonisation  chez  les  peuples  modernes  (2 
Vols.). 

HI. — Essay  Subjects. 

All  students,  both  intra-mural  and  extra-mural,  will  select  one  from  the 
following  essay  subjects,  and  will  send  in  their  essays  on  or  before  October  27. 

1.  Penal  Colonies,  their  merits  and  defects. 

Books  recommended : 

Egerton,  Short  History. 

Jenks,  Short  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

Selected  Speeches  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  (edited  by  H.  E 
Egerton),  pp.  90-152,  and  441-516. 

Earl  Grey,  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Administration 
Vol.  II,  pp.  1-87. 

2.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  South  Africa:  a study  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
a British  administrator. 

Books  recommended : 

Lucas,  South  Africa. 

Martineau,  The  Transvaal  Trouble. 

McCarthy,  History  of  Our  Own  Times ^ Chapter  LXVl. 
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3.  The  Whig  Prograiniiie  and  Political  Methods  from  Walpole  to  Burke.. 

Books  recommended ; 

Adorley,  Walpole  and  Burke. 

W.  D.  Green,  William  Pitt. 

Burke,  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents  and  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs. 

4.  Rousseau  and  Burke:  a study  of  opposing  political  ideals. 

Books  recommended : 

Rousseau,  Le  Contrat  Social. 

Acton,  opening  chapters  of  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Burke,  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Alorley,  Burke. 

Final  Honours. 

In  this  class  students  will  specialize  either  on  the  British  or  on  the 
Colonial  side. 

I. — British  History. 

There  are  three  sections  in  this  subject.  On  each  of  the  first  two  a 
single  examination  paper  will  be  set ; on  the  third,  two  papers  will  be  set. 
Students  will  choose  some  special  topic,  from  any  of  the  three  sections,  on 
which  to  write  a thesis. 

1.  The  Eighteenth  Century  Whigs,  from  Walpole  to  Burke. 

The  lectures  will  be  those  delivered  to  the  Preliminary  Honour  class  on 
Alonday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  session; 
and  the  books  are  those  prescribed  for  that  class,  with  the  addition  of  Burke’s 
Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  and  the  omission  of  the  volumes  on 
the  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  History  of  British  India.  (In  place  of  this  section  of  the  work 
students  may  substitute  one  of  Professor  Grant’s  sections.) 

Text-books: 

Lyall,  British  Dominion  in  India. 

Burke,  Speeches  on  Pox's  East  India  Bill,  and  on  The  Nabob  of 
Arc  of  s Debts. 

Bosworth  Smith,  Life  of  lohn  Lawrence. 

3.  Parties  and  Politics  in  Nineteenth  Century  England. 

The  main  text-book  is  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone ; but  other  aspects  of 
the  suliject  must  be  studied  in  the  following  volumes: — Conservative  opinion 
in  Thursfield’s  Peel,  and  Disraeli’s  Coningsby  (Everyman’s  Td1)rary)  ; earlier 
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radicalism,  in  John  Bright’s  Speeches  (Everyman’s  Library)  ; socialist  views, 
in  The  Fabian  Essays.  With  regard  to  foreign  policy,  a special  knowledge 
will  be  expected  of  the  career  of  George  Canning,  the  movements  towards 
national  unification  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  successive  phases  of  the 
Eastern  question.  W.  Alison  Phillip’s  Modern  Europe,  and  J.  H.  Rose’s 
Development  of  Modern  European  Nations  are  the  most  convenient  hand- 
books for  the  purposes  of  the  class.  ^ 

IE — Colonial  History. 

The  study  of  Canadian  history,  in  which  the  main  work  of  this  class  will 
be  done,  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  inadequate  knowledge  of  French  and 
American,  and  still  more  of  British  history.  Students  will  therefore  be 
expected  to  show  (1)  a reading  knowledge  of  French,  equivalent  at  least  to 
that  obtained  in  the  Junior  class  in  this  University;  and  (2)  a knowledge  of 
British  history,  especially  on  the  constitutional  side.  No  student  is  recom- 
mended to  take  this  class,  unless  he  has  either  passed  the  class  in  English 
History  in  this  University,  or  entered  with  Honour  Matriculation. 

The  work  covered  in  this  class  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  Colonial  Side  of  the  Preliminary  Honour  Work,  omitting  the 
essays.  One  paper.  In  place  of  this  section  of  the  work,  students  may  sub- 
stitute Professor  Morison’s  section  on  “British  India.” 

2.  American  History,  1776-1876.  One  paper.  Goldwin  Smith’s  The 
United  States,  a Political  History  will  be  used  as  a text-book.  One  essay  of 
medium  length  will  be  required, 

3.  The  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  Canada,  1837-1891. 
Two  papers.  In  this  part  of  the  work  students  will  be  referred  to  the  British 
Hansard,  the  Canadian  Hansard,  the  British  Blue-books,  and  the  Canadian 
Sessional  papers.  Such  questions  as  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  disputes  over  boundaries,  will  be  studied  as  far  as  possible  in  the  original 
maps  and  documents. 

Two  short  essays  will  be  required,  and  one  thesis,  the  latter  to  be  worked 
up  from  first-hand  material. 

Text-books  : 

Lord  Durham,  Report  on  Canada. 

Egerton  and  Grant,  Canadian  Constitutional  Development. 

Houston,  Constitutional  Documents  of  Canada. 

Books  of  reference; 

Canada  and  its  Provinces,  edited  by  A.  Shortt  and  A,  G,  Doughty, 
1913. 

Kingsford,  History  of  Canada,  Vols.  VIII,  IX,  X. 
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Dent,  Canada  since  the  Union  of  1841. 

Tiircotte,  Le  Canada  sous  I’ Union. 

A.  Todd,  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies. 

A.  Keith,  Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions  (Clarendon> 
Press,  3 Vols.,  1911). 

Goldwin  Smith,  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question. 

J.  G.  Hodgins,  Documentary  History  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada.. 
W.  B.  Munro,  The  Seigniorial  System  in  Canada. 

Bryce,  Remarkable  History  of  the  H.B.C. 

Stuart  Reid,  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Durham. 

Poulett  Scrope,  Lord  Sydenham. 

A.  Shortt,  Lord  Sydenham. 

Kaye,  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Metcalfe. 

Walrond,  Lord  Elgin. 

Burwash,  Life  of  Egerton  Ryerson. 

Joseph  Howe,  Public  Letters  and  Speeches. 

Mackenzie,  Life  and  Times  of  George  Brozvn. 

Ross  and  Bucking-ham,  Life  and  Times  of  Alex.  Mackenzie. 

Parkin,  Sir  John  Macdonald. 

Pope,  Sir  John  Macdonald. 

Willison,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Liberal  Party. 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Reminiscences. 
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MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy — John  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy — Alex.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.  (St. 
Andrews,  Oxon.). 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Lecturer  in  Psychology 
AND  Logic — Norman  J.  Symons,  B.A.  (Oxon.JW^ 

Fellow  in  Philosophy — M.  N.  Omond,  M.A. 

Fellow  in  Philosophy — L.  P.  Chambers,  M.A. 

general  notice  to  students  in  philosophy.  ^ 

1.  The  two  Pass  classes  in  Philosophy  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year, 
but  students  are  strongly  advised  to  complete  the  work  in  Junior  Philosophy 
before  beginning  Senior  Philosophy. 

2.  A Supplementary  Class  is  provided  in  addition  to  each  of  the  Pass 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  taking  an  Honour  course  or 
who  desire  to  make  a more  thorough  study  of  the  prescribed  work  than 
is  possible  in  the  ordinary  class  hours. 


PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 


1.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 
(Maclehose). 


Watson,  Gifford  Lectures,  Vol.  I 
Professor  Watson. 


2.  Lectures  on  Psychology  and  Logic. 


Professor  Symons. 


Sec.  A,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9;  Sec.  B,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  at  9,  Friday  at  2. 


Supplementary  Class  in  Modern  Philosophy. 
Philosophers.  (See  also  Honour  Classes.) 


Rand’s  Modern  Classical 
Professor  Symons. 


Senior  Class. 

1.  Moral  Philosophy.  Watson,  Outline  of  Philosophy  (Maclehose). 

Tuesday  at  9.  Professor  Watson. 

2.  Greek  Philosophy.  Plato,  Republic,  translated  by  Lindsay  (Dent). 

Wednesday  at  8,  and  Thursday  at  9.  Professor  Ferguson. 

Supplementary  Class  on  Plato’s  Republic.  (See  also  Honour  Classes.) 

Professor  Ferguson. 
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Voluntary  Classes,  Open  to  All  Students  in  the  University. 

1.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Watson,  Gifford  Lectures,  Vol.  II. 

Tuesday  at  3.  Professor  Watson. 

2.  Philosophy  of  History. 

Monday  at  2.  Professor  Ferguson. 

3.  Psychology.  This  class  will  b.  held  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  The 
lectures  will  be  based  in  the  main  on  Stout’s  Analytic  Psychology.  The 
class  may  use  as  a text-book  Stout’s  The  Groundzvork  of  Psychology. 

Professor  Symons. 

HONOUR  CLASSES. 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  , degree  of  M.A.  by  taking  Final  Honour 
Philosophy,  or  Intermediate  Honour  Philosophy  together  with  Honours  in 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  English,  History,  or  Political  and  Economic 
Science. 


Preliminary  Honours. 

Critical  Study  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

(a)  Lectures  on  Kant’s  predecessors.  Rand’s  Modern  Classical  Phil- 
osophers. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9.  Professor  Symons. 

{b)  Interpretation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Watson,  Selections 
from  Kant  and  Philosophy  of  Kant  Explained. 

Monday  at  2,  Thursday  at  3.  Professor  Watson. 

Intermediate  Honours. 

1.  The  work  of  Preliminary  Honours. 

2.  One  of  the  following  courses  : 

(a)  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Watson,  Outline  of  Philosophy  and 

Gifford  Lectures,  Vol.  1 1. 

Tuesday  at  3.  Professor  Watson. 
Modern  Logic.  Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic.  The  Logic  of 
Lotze,  Sigwart,  and  Bradley  will  be  taken  up  in  class  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Tuesday  at  11,  Thursday  at  9.  Professor  Symons. 

(b)  Hegel.  Study  of  part  of  the  Wisscnschaft  der  Logik.  Dif- 

ferent sections  are  read  in  successive  years. 

Monday  and  IVeduesday  at  12.  Professor  Watson. 
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(c)  Comte. 

(d)  Lotze. 


La  Philosophie  Positive  or  Politique  Positive. 

Professor  Campbell. 


Der  Mikrokosmus. 


Professor  Patchett. 


(<?)  Plato.  The  Republic. 


Professor  Symons. 


<y~ 

(/)  Aristotle.  The  Ethics. 

Professor  Ferguson. 

Note. — The  books  mentioned  are  arranged  to  cover  in  one  or  more'^years 
the  work  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  language  is  expected  from  students. 


3.  One  of  the  following: 


(a)  Plato.  Certain  dialogues  will  be  read  with  the  class. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  12.  Professor  Ferguson. 


(b)  Aristotle.  The  Ethics. 


Professor  Ferguson. 


(c)  Kant.  The  Critique  of  Judgment. 

Tuesday  at  9,  Eriday  at  12.  Professor  Ferguson. 


Essays  will  be  set  on  the  books  prescribed  in  Course  3. 


Final  Honours. 

1.  The  work  of  Preliminary  Honours. 

2.  Critical  study  of  Contemporary  Philosophy,  as  in  Intermediate  Honours. 

3.  One  of  the  following  courses,  as  in  Intermediate  Honours  (the  pre- 
scribed books  to  be  read  in  the  original)  : 

(a)  Study  of  part  of  Hegel’s  Wissenschaft  der  Logik. 

(b)  Comte,  Ea  Philosophie  Positive  or  Politique  Positive. 

(c)  Lotze,  Der  Mikrokosmus. 

(d)  Aristotle,  Politics. 

4.  Two  o'f  the  following  courses,  as  prescribed  for  Intermediate  Honours: 

(a)  A dialogue  of  Plato. 

(&)  Aristotle,  Ethics. 

(c)  Kant,  Critique  of  Judgment. 

5.  Seminary  for  special  study  of  some  branch  of  Philosophy.  Weekly 
reports.  Bosanquet’s  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value. 
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Note. — Candidates  for  Final  Honours  are  expected  to  read  such  woiks- 
as  the  following: 

Windelband,  History  of  Philosophy. 

Hoffding,  Plisfory  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Caird,  Critical  Account  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

Green,  Introduction  to  Hume  and  Prolegomena  to  Ethics. 

Bradley,  Logic  and  Appearance  and  Reality. 

Bosancjuet,  Logic,  History  of  Aesthetic  and  Philosophical  Theory  of 
the  State. 

Wallace,  Logic  of  Hegel. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

The  work  of  the  Extra-mural  classes  is  conducted  by  iweans  of  essays, 
which  are  examined  by  the  Tutor  under  supervision  of  the  Professor  and' 
returned  with  annotations.  Unless  the  essays  given  in  show  an  adequate 
grasp  of  the  subject  they  must  be  re-written.  The  text-book  is  the  basis  of 
the  work  and  must  be  possessed  by  the  student;  the  books  suggested  for 
consultation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Librarian. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Text-book:  Watson,  Gifford  Lectures,  Vol.  I. 

2.  Essays  for  . Session  1913-14: 

Oct.  17 — The  Philosophy  of  Descartes. 

Rand,  Modern  Classical  Philosophers,  pp.  101-147. 

Hoffding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  pp.  209-241. 

E.  Caird,  Essays  (‘‘Cartesianism”),  Vol.  II,  pp.  267-332. 

Nov.  \A — The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza. 

Rand,  Modern  Classical  Philosophers,  pp.  148-198. 

Hoffding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  292-331.. 
E.  Caird,  Essays  (“Cartesianism”),  pp.  332-383. 

J.  Caird,  Spinoza  (Blackwood). 

Dec.  2 — The  Monadology  of  Leibnitz. 

Rand,  Modern  Classical  Philosophers,  pp.  199-214. 

Latta,  Leibnitz-,  the  Monadology  (Clarendon  Press). 
Eloffding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  332-368. 

Jan.  17 — Locke’s  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Rand,  Modern  Classical  Philosophers,  pp.  215-262. 

Bloffding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  1,  pp.  337-391.. 
Fraser,  Locke  (Blackwood). 
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Feb.  13 — The  Philosophy  of  Berkeley, 

Rand,  Modern  Classical  Philosophers,  pp.  263-306. 

Fraser,  Selections  from  Berkeley  (Clarendon  Press). 
Hoffding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  414-423. 
Fraser,  Berkeley  (Blackwood). 

Mar.  13 — Hume’s  Theory  of  Causality. 

Rand,  Alodern  Classical  Philosophers,  pp.  306-346. 

Hoffding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  424-452. 
Green,  Introduction  to  Hume’s  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  240-276.  -f 


Senior  Class. 

1.  Study  of  Ethical  Principles. 

Text-books : 

Watson,  Outline  of  Philosophy  (Maclehose). 

Selections  frouu  J.  S.  Mill.  Copies  of  this  -book  may  be  had 
from  the  Librarian. 

2.  Greek  Philosophy. 

Text-book — Plato,  Republic,  translated  by  Lindsay  (Dent). 

Honours. 

The  Honour  classes  for  extra-mural  students  are  the  same  as  the  Hon- 
our classes  for  intra-mural  students,  except  that  additional  essays  are  re- 
quired. hull  information  is  supplied  to  students  on  registration. 
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POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

Professor— O.  D.  Skelton,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor— W.  W.  Swanson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Tutor— T.  M.  Walsh,  B.A. 

GENERAL  NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

1.  Economics  and  Politics -may  be  taken  during  the  same  session.  Either 
class  may  be  taken  before  the  other. 

2.  A certificate  of  having  passed  Preliminary  and  Einal  Honour  Political 
Science  will  be  accepted  by  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario  in  lieu  of 
Part  II  of  the  examinations  for  Commercial  Specialist  Interim  Certificate. 

PASS  CLASSES. 

Economics. 

1.  The  Principles  of  Economic  Theory.  An  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Economic  Theory,  and  their  application  in  such  concrete  problems 
as  money,  banking,  the  tariff,  transportation,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
the  labour  question.  Taussig,  Principles  of  Economics. 

2.  Economic  Geography.  Economic  Geography  will  be  studied  mainly 
with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  the  material  resources  avail- 
able for  Canadian  industrial  development.  Lyde,  Commercial  Geography. 

3.  Class  Work.  Essays  and  exercises  will  be  prescribed,  and  the  in- 
structor will  meet  the  members  of  the  class  in  small  groups  for  the  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  course. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10.  Professor  Skelton  and 
Professor  Swanson. 

Politics. 

This  class  affords  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  government  and  of 
social  relations.  The  course  comprises  two  sections : 

1.  Comparative  National  Government.  An  examination  of  the  form 
and  actual  working  of  the  central  governments  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Leacock,  Elements  of  Political  Science. 

2.  History  of  Political  Theory.  A brief  outline  of  the  development  of 
systematic  political  thought.  Pollock,  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics. 

3.  Class  Work.  Essays  and  exercises  will  be  prescribed,  and  the  in- 
structor will  meet  the  members  of  the  class  in  small  groups  for  the  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  course. 

Monday  at  8,  Tuesday,  Thursday  at  10.  Professor  Skelton. 
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honour  CLASSES.  ' 

The  two  years’  work  in  Honours  will  be  spent  in  the  study  of  some  of 
the  more  significant  theoretical  and  practical  problems  in  Economics,  Politics,, 
and  Sociology,  Special  attention  will  be  given  the  Canadian  aspect  of  each 
question.  So  far  as  possible,  term  reports,  assigned  individually,  and  class 
discussions  will  be  utilized  to  encourage  independent  work.  Conferences 
will  be  held  for  the  informal  discussion  of  current  economic  and  political 
topics. 

A thesis  embodying  independent  work  on  some  political  or  economic 
subject  is  required  of  every  candidate  for  Final  Honours.  As  early  as  pos- 
sible in  their  final  year,  preferably  before  the  summer  vacation,  students 
are  advised  to  consult  with  either  of  the  professors  in  the  department,  as  to 
the  choice  of  a subject. 

Courses  1 and  2 below  are  for  Preliminary  students  only;  courses  3- 
and  4 are  for  both  Preliminary  and  Final  classes ; and  courses  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
are  for  Final  students  only. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  Canadian  Constitutional  Law.  Chiefly  a study  of  tne  British  North 
America  Acts,  and  of  the  leading  cases  bearing  on  the  powers  of  the  Domin- 
ion and  the  Provinces.  Hassard,  Canadian  Constitutional  Law,  and  assigned' 
readings. 

First  term.  Professor  Skelton. 

2.  Comparative  National  Government:  3.  The  United  Kingdom.  A 
study  of  the  political  forces  and  the  form  and  working  of  the  government 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Lowell,  Government  of  England. 

Second  term.  Professor  Skelton.. 

Preliminary  and  Final  Honours. 

3.  Money  and  Banking;  Corporation  Finance.  An  analysis  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  money,  with  special  reference  to  the  theory  of  prices 
and  the  cost  of  living.  The  leading  banking  systems  of  the  world  will  be 
examined.  The  work  in  Corporation  Finance  will  involve  a study  of  the 
modern  security  market,  and  of  the  promotion  and  financial  administration 
of  corporations.  Throughout,  Canadian  conditions  will  receive  special  em- 
phasis. 

The  first  and  second  of  the  books  named  below  have  been  issued  in  con- 
venient form  by  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  a nominal  price  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Johnson,  The  Canadian  Banking  System. 

Breckenridge,  History  of  the  Canadian  Banking  System. 

Scott,  Money  and  Banking. 

Meade,  Corporation  Finance. 

First  and  second,  terms.  Professor  Swanson. 

4.  Socialism.  An  examination  of  the  modern  socialist  and  syndicalist 
movement.  Skelton,  Socialism,  and  assigned  socialist  writings. 

Second  term.  Professor  Skelton. 

4a.  Social  and  Charitable  Work.  A series  of  lectures  on  principles  and 
methods  of  present  day  social  betterment  activities.  Voluntary,  or  optional 
with  one  other  course. 

Second  term.  Professor  Skelton. 

Final  Honours. 

5.  Municipal  Government  in  Canada.  A discussion,  in  lectures  and 
seminar,  of  existing  conditions  and  proposed  reforms. 

First  term.  Professor  Skelton. 

6.  Imperial  Problems  ; 2.  The  South  African  Union.  A study  of  the 
peoples,  resources,  and  government  of  South  Africa,  with  special  reference 
to  imperial  relations.  Worsfold,  The  South  African  Union. 

Second  term.  Professor  Swanson. 

7.  Economic  Theory.  A brief  survey,  beginning  with  John  Stuart  INIill, 
■of  the  development  of  economic  thought,  in  its  relation  to  the  general  think- 
ing and  the  political  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  day. 

Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Haney,  History  of  Economic  Thought. 

First  and  second  terms.  Professor  Swanson. 

8.  English  Political  Theory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A re- 
view of  the  main  currents  in  political  speculation.  Students  are  advised  to 
obtain  the  following  texts,  which  are  available  in  very  cheap  editions : 

Mill,  On  Liberty. 

Spencer,  Man  versus  the  State. 

Maine,  Ancient  Lazv. 

Hobhouse,  Liberalism;  Democracy  and  Reaction. 

Cecil,  Conservatism. 

Further  readings  will  be  assigned. 

First  and  second  terms.  Professor  Skelton. 

Session  of  1914-1915. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  Money  and  Banking;  Corporation  Finance. 

2.  Canadian  Constitutional  Law. 
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Preliminary  and  Final  Honours. 

3.  National  Problems. 

4.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation.  - ^ 

5.  Comparative  National  Government;  3.  The  United  States. 

Final  Honours. 

6.  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

7.  Imperial  Problems  : 3.  India. 

8.  Economic  Theory  to  J.  S.  Mill. 

9.  International  Law. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

In  each  of  the  Pass  classes  a series  of  exercises  will  be  provided,  con- 
taining notes  on  the  texts  and  questions  to  be  answered  as  concisely  as 
possible.  Scope  for  -more  extended  discussion  will  be  found  in  the  essays 
prescribed.  In  the  preliminary  instructions  sent  to  all  students  on  registra- 
tion, detailed  lists  of  books  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  the  essays  are  given. 

Economics. 

1.  Candidates  will  be  examined  on  the  following  books: 

Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics. 

Cheney,  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England. 

2.  Essays  must  be  written  during  the  session  1913-14  on  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Economic  Features  of  the  Student’s  Neighborhood. 

Is  a Compulsory  Eight-hour  Day  Advisable? 

A Comparison  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Banking  Systems. 

Politics. 

1.  Candidates  will  be  examined  on  the  following  books; 

Leacock,  Elements  of  Political  Science. 

Pollock,  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics. 

2.  Essays  must  be  written  during  the  session  1913-14  as  follows : 

(a)  On  Leacock:  either,  Party  Government,  or,  City  Govemm'^nt 
by  Commission. 
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(b)  On  Pollock:  either,  Machiavellianism  in  National  and  Inter- 
national Politics,  or,  The  Development  of  the  Social  Con- 
tract Theory. 


Honours. 

The  course  prescribed  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  intra-mural 
students.  Critical  notes  will  be  provided.  In  the  Preliminary  class  essays 
will  be  assigned  individually.  Final  Honour  candidates  will  be  required  to 
present  a thesis  embodying  independent  work  in  some  special  field. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Professor — J.  Matheson,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor — D.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor — C.  F.  Gummer,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor — D.  S.  Ellis,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  D.L.S. 

I- 

Lecturer — J.  A.  Workman,  M.A. 

Tutor — H.  S.  Van  Patter,  M.A. 

GENERAL  NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

. 1.  Candidates  who  have  been  granted  Junior  Mathematics  on  Matricula- 
tion are  not  required,  in  their  subsequent  Honour  Course,  to  take  either  the 
Junior  or  the  Senior  class,  but  they  are  advised  to  read  the  Geometry  of  the 
Junior  class. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  not  been  granted  the  Junior  class  on  Matricula- 
tion must  take  it  as  preparatory  to  their  Honour  work,  but  they  need  not  take 
the  Senior  class  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  this  class  is  covered  in  the  work  of 
Preliminary  Honours. 


PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Algebra. — The  theory  and  practice  of  Algebra  to  the  Binomial  theorem 
inclusive.  Dupuis,  The  Principles  of  Elementary  Algebra — the  first  thirteen 
chapters,  omitting  chapter  XI. 

Sec.  A at  2 and  Sec.  B at  3,  two  days  a zveek.  Professor  Buchanan. 

2.  Geometry  of  the  point,  line,  and  circle  in  the  plane.  Dupuis,  Elemen- 
tary Synthetic  Geometry,  Parts  I,  H,  HI. 

Sec.  A at  2 and  Sec.  B at  3,  one  day  a week.  Professor  Matheson. 

3.  Trigonometry.  Decimal  approximation  and  contracted  methods ; 
angular  measurement,  trigonometric  functions  and  their  relations ; graphs ; 
cosine  and  sine  formulae;  solution  of  triangles;  orthogonal  projections; 
addition  theorems,  multiple  and  sub-multiple  angles.  Dupuis,  Plane  Trigono- 
metry; Wentworth  and  Hill,  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. 

Sec.  A at  2 and  Sec.  B at  3,  two  days  a week.  Professor  Gummer. 

4.  Exercises.  Besides  numerous  class  exercises,  periodical  written  ex- 
ercises will  be  required. 


Senior  Class. 


1.  Algebra.  The  progressions;  annuities;  binomial  theorem;  undeter- 
mined coefficients  with  applications  to  partial  fractions,  expansions,  etc.; 
continued  fractions  ; logarithms ; exponentials ; summation  of  series.  Dupuis, 
The  Principles  of  Elementary  Algebra,  Chapter  XII  to  the  end. 

Monday  at  8.  Mr.  Workman. 

2.  Geometry. 

(a)  Solid  Geometry.  Dupuis,  Elements  of  Synthetic  Solid  Geometry, 
the  first  131  pages. 

(&)  Elementary  Co-ordinate  Geometry — Co-ordinate  systems;  graph- 
ing relations  between  curves  and  equations ; co-ordinates  of 
special  points ; the  equations  and  simple  properties  of  the  conic 
sections. 

Thursday  at  8,  first  term,  and  Wednesday  at  11.  Professor 
Buchanan  and  Professor  Ellis. 

3.  Trigonometry. — Preceding  De  Moivre’s  theorem.  Dupuis,  Plane  Trig- 
onometry. 

Thursday  at  8,  second  term.  Mr.  Workman. 

4.  Exercises.  Besides  numerous  class  exercises,  periodical  written  ex- 
ercises will  be  required. 


HONOUR  CLASSES. 

The  Preliminary  group,  taken  as  part  of  a Pass  course,  will  be  allowed 
for  Senior  Mathematics,  provided  that  in  the  examination  the  candidate 
makes  at  least  33  per  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  an  average  of  40  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  group.  But  for  Preliminary  Honours,  candidates  must  make 
at  least  40  per  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  group,  at  one  examination. 

For  Intermediate  Honours,  candidates  must  make  at  least  40  per  cent,  on 
each  subject  of  the  intermediate  group,  and  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  group,  at  one  examination. 

Candidates  must  take  Preliminary  Honours  before  taking  Intermediate 
Honours,  and  Intermediate  Honours  before  taking  Groups  A and  B for 
Final  Honours. 

Of  groups  A and  B only  one  can  be  taken  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Honour  course,  and  the  remaining  one,  or  both,  may  be  taken  in  the  fourth 
year.  Final  Flonours  will  be  determined  by  the  average  of  the  marks  made 
on  groups  A and  B,  but  candidates  for  the  University  medal  must  writ'e 
on  both  groups  in  the  same  year. 
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Candidates  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  on  Preliminary  and  Intermediate 
examinations  in  the  same  year.  But  a student  may  attend  any  course  of 
lectures  for  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  he  is  qualified. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  Synthetic  Modern  Geometry. 

(a)  Plane — Modern  ideas  in  geometry;  geometric  continuity;  relation 

of  geometry  to  algebra;  geometric  extensions;  ranges  and 
pencils  of  four;  collinearity  and  concurrence;  triangles  in 
perspective ; inversions  and  inverse  figures ; pole  and  polar ; 
radical  axis.  Dupuis,  Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry,  to  page 
237,  omitting  Section  II  of  Part  IV.  Reference  to  Durell, 
Plane  Geometry. 

(b)  Solid. — Lines  and  planes  in  space;  dihedral  angles;  the  three- 

faced  corner;  Eulers  formula  for  polyhedra;  areal  relations; 
spheres ; radical  planes,  prismoidal  formula.  Dupuis,  Elements 
of  Synthetic  Solid  Geometry,  the  first  131  pages. 

Tuesday  and  Friday  at  8.  Professor  Matheson. 

2.  Algebra:  The  progressions;  permutations  and  combinations;  bi- 
nomial theorem;  remainder  theorem;  inequalities;  undetermined  coefficients 
and  various  applications ; partial  fractions,  expansion  of  functions,  etc. ; con- 
tinued fractions ; logarithms ; exponential  and  logarithmic  series ; recurring 
series ; difference  series ; interpolation ; summation  of  series ; convergency  of 
series ; elementary  determinants  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  linear 
equations.  Dupuis,  The  Principles  of  Elementary  Algebra;  Hall  and  Knight, 
Higher  Algebra. 

Monday  and  Friday  at  8.  Professor  Gummer. 

3.  Trigonometry  I : Contracted  methods  with  decimals ; radians  and 
degrees ; trigonometric  functions ; interrelation  of  functions ; variation  of 
function  with  increase  of  angle ; graphs ; solution  of  right-angled  triangles ; 
orthogonal  projection;  addition  formulae;  transforming  sums  into  products, 
and  vice  versa ; multiple  and  submultiple  angles ; applications  to  triangles, 
quadrangles  and  regular  pol3^gons ; tables  of  functions,  natural  and  logarith- 
mic; logarithmic  formulae;  inverse  functions;  solution  of  trigonometric 
equations;  limits  and  approximations;  series  for  sine  and  cosine.  Numerous 
exercises.  Hobson  and  Jessop,  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Monday  at  3.  Mr.  Workman. 

4.  Co-ordinate  Geometry  and  Calculus  I. 

(a)  Co-ordinate  Geometry. — Co-ordinate  systems;  rectilinear  and 
polar  and  their  interrelations;  co-ordinates  of  distinctive  points; 
point  at  infinity ; the  straight  line;  standard  equation;  perpen- 
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diculars,  bisectors,  etc. ; relations  of  two  or  more  points  and 
lines ; collinearity  and  concurrence ; the  triangle  and  the  quad- 
rangle; translation  of  origin.  Equations  of  two  dimensions; 
factorization  and  the  discriminant.  Equations  of  the  conic 
sections.  The  circle,  with  its  secant  and  tangent  lines ; inverse 
points  and  inversion;  pole  and  polar;  conjugate  points;  conju- 
gate figures;  Salmon’s  theorem;  radical  axis  and  centre;  sys- 
tems of  coaxal  circles.  Loney,  Co-ordinate  Geometry;  Smith, 
Conic  Sections. 

(b)  Calculus. — Limits;  functions;  the  differential  coefficient  and 
rules  for  finding  it;  measurement  of  rates;  motion  in  curved 
paths;  implicit  functions  and  partial  derivatives;  simple  prob- 
lems on  maxima  and  minima;  tangents  and  normals;  funda- 
mental integrals ; integration  by  parts ; simple  areas  and 
volumes.  Granville,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Wednesday  at  3;  Thursday  at  11.  Professor  Buchanan. 

Intermediate  Honours. 

5.  Synthetic  Modern  Geometry. 

(a)  Plane. — Mean  centres  of  points  with  multiples;  centres  and  axes 

of  similitude;  harmonic  and  unharmonic  ratios,  with  various 
applications  ; theorems  of  Pascal  and  Brianchon;  polar  recipro- 
cation ; homography  and  involution.  Dupuis,  Elementary 
Synthetic  Geometry.  Reference  to  Durell,  Plane  Geometry. 

(b)  Solid. — Figures  of  translation  and  revolution;  mean  centres; 

Guldinus’  theorems;  developable  surfaces;  perspective  projec- 
tions ; anharmonic  relations,  conic  sections  and  properties ; 
theorems  of  Appollonius ; spheric  geometry;  polar  triangle; 
spherical  excess;  cases  of  ambiguity.  Dupuis,  Elements  of 
Synthetic  Solid  Geometry. 

One  hour  and  a half  a li^eek. 

6.  Co-ordinate  Geometry  and  Calculus  II. 

(a)  Co-ordinate  Geometry. — The  parabola  with  its  tangents  and 
normals;  centre  of  curvature;  equation  with  one  variable,  etc.; 
general  conic;  asymptotes;  conjugate  axes;  theorem  of  Appol- 
■lonius,  and  other  theorems;  ellipse  and  hyperbola;  tangents, 
normals  and  pedals ; eccentric  angle ; problems  and  exercises. 

(&)  Calculus. — Implicit  functions  and  partial  derivatives;  Euler’s 
theorem  on  homogeneous  functions;  tangents  and  normals; 
pedal  equations;  asymptotes;  successive  differentiation; 
Leibnitz’s  theorem;  differential  equation;  Taylor’s  and  Mac- 
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laurin’s  series;  maxima  and  minima;  radius  of  curvature; 
evo'lute;  definite  integrals;  areas,  lengths  of  curves,  volumes 
and  surfaces;  centres  of  gravity,  moments  of  inertia.  Gran- 
ville, Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

One  hour  and  a half  a week. 

1.  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy. — This  course  covers  the 
work  given  in  Dupuis  and  Matheson’s  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Astron- 
omy. In  addition  there  is  a study  of  General  Descriptive  Astronomy  and  a 
discussion  of  such  topics  as  Precession  and  Nutation,  Gravitation,  Planetary 
Motion,  Eclipses  and  Cosmic  Evolution.  The  practical  work  consists  of  an 
accurate  determination  of  time  by  means  of  the  transit  instrument  and  chrono- 
graph, and  of  observations  of  the  moon,  planets,  double  stars,  nebulas  and 
star  clusters  with  the  six-inch  equatorial. 

Text-books : 

Dupuis  and  Matheson,  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy. 

Moulton,  An  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Reference  books  : 

Dupuis,  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

.Barlow  and  Bryan,  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

Campbell,  Elements  of  Practical  Astronomy. 

One  hour  a week. 

8.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations. — •Determinants  and  their 
transformations;  minor  determinants;  application  to  linear  equations;  multi- 
plication of  determinants;  reciprocal  determinants;  symmetric  and  skew- 
symmetric  determinants ; alternants,  circulants,  etc.  General  algebraic  equa- 
tion; symmetric  functions  of  the  roots;  Descartes’  rule;  imaginary  roots; 
theorems  of  Fourier  and  Sturm;  approximate  solution;  the  cubic  and  quartic; 
reciprocal  equations;  binomial  equations;  Newton’s  theorem;  elimination. 
Weld,  Elements  of  Determinants ; Cajori,  An  Introduction  to  the  Modern 
Theory  of  Equations. 

One  hour  a week. 

9.  Algebra  II. — Convergency  of  series;  infinite  products;  limits  of  in- 
finite series;  summation;  continued  fractions,  convergents  and  intermediate 
convergents ; general  continued  fractions ; indeterminate  linear  and  quadratic 
equations;  theory  of  numbers;  theorems  of  Fermat,  Lagrange,  and  Wilson; 
probability ; expectation,  local  probability,  etc.  Hall  and  Knight,  Higher 
Algebra;  Chrystal,  Textbook  of  Algebra. 


One  hour  a week. 
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Final  Honours. 

Group  A. 

10.  Analytic  Solid  Geometry. — Notation,  direction,  angles,  etc.;  oblique 
co-ordinates  and  ppd. ; the  line  and  the  plane  in  space;  conicoids  to  principal 
axes;  generating  lines  and  ruled  surfaces;  surfaces  of  revolution;  tangent 
planes;  curves  of  section;  confocal  conicoids;  general  equation  and  its  trans- 
formations; rotation  of  axes;  invariants;  circular  sections  and  umbilici; 
sections  of  the  conicoids  by  a plane;  axes  and  area  of  the  section;  curvature 
of  surfaces;  indicatrix,  Meunier’s  theorem;  study  of  tangent  planes,  tangent 
cone,  normal  planes,  radius  of  curvature,  etc.,  through  partial  derivatives ; 
study  of  curves  in  space,  Quetelet’s  theorem.  Reference  to  Aldis,  Smith, 
Salmon. 

One  hour  and  a half  a week. 

11.  Calculus  II. — Limits,  continuity  and  uniform  continuity  of  functions 
of  a single  variable;  elementary  theorems  on  continuous  functions;  tne 
derivative  and  differential;  differentiation  of  functions  of  functions;  Rolle’s 
theorem ; law  of  the  mean ; expansions  of  functions.  Functions  of  many 
variables,  partial  and  total  derivatives  and  differentials;  Taylor’s  and  Mac- 
laurin’s  expansions ; Euler’s  theorems  on  homogeneous  functions. 

Theory  of  plane  curves;  tangents,  normals,  etc.;  intersection  of  curves; 
pedals ; inverse  curves ; polar  reciprocals ; asymptotes ; singular  points,  con- 
tact ; envelopes ; singular  forms ; maxima  and  minima,  with  two  independent 
variables;  LaGrange’s  criterion. 

Definite  and  indefinite  integrals ; elementary  theorems  on  definite  integ- 
rals; mean  value  theorem;  differentiation  and  integration  of  definite  integrals 
and  application  to  evaluation  of  definite  integrals ; improper  definite  integrals 
and  their  convergence  or  divergence ; beta  and  gamma  functions ; uniform 
convergence  and  integration  and  differentiation  of  series ; integration  of 
rational,  irrational  and  transcendental  functions,  binomial  differentials  and 
reduction  formulae;  elliptic  and  hyperelliptic  integrals;  line,  double  and  triple 
integrals ; areas,  lengths  of  arcs,  surfaces,  volumes,  mean  values  and  mo- 
ments of  inertia;  Fourier  series. 

Reference  books  : 

Edwards,  Differential  Calculus. 

Williamson,  Integral  Calculus. 

Goursat-Hedrick,  Mathematical  Analysis. 

Wilson,  Advanced  Calculus. 

Ryerly,  Integral  Calculus. 


Two  hours  a iveek. 
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12.  Differential  Equations. — Nature  and  origin  of  differential  equa- 
tions; equations  of  first  order  and  degree;  exact  equations;  integrating  fac- 
tors ; geometrical  interpretations ; singular  solutions';  discriminants  and 
special  loci;  equations  of  first  order  and  higher  degree;  Clairut’s  form;  appli- 
cations to  geometry  and  physics;  intrinsic  equations;  trajectories;  equa- 
tions of  2nd  order;  general  linear  equation  with  constant  coefficients; 
operator  D-j-a;  symbolic  methods;  homogeneous  linear  equations;  special 
cases;  solution  in  series;  introduction  to  simultaneous  and  partial  differential 
equations.  Johnson,  Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations. 

One  hour  and  a half  a zveek. 

13.  Trigonometry  II. — Complex  numbers ; Argand’s  diagram ; Demoivre’s 
theorem;  nth  roots  of  a-j-ffi;  expansion  of  cos^x,  sin^x,  cosnx,  sm?ix; 
trigonometric  limits ; expansion  of  sine  and  cosine  in  infinite  series ; complex 
limits  and  series ; exponential  functions ; logarithms ; hyperbolic  functions ; 
Euler’s  formulas;  inverse  functions;  Bernoulli’s  numbers;  various  trigono- 
metric series;  expression  of  sine,  etc.,  as  infinite  products.  Loney,  Plane 
Trigonometry,  Part  II;  Hobson,  Plane  Trigonometry. 

One  hour  a zveek. 


Group  B. 

14.  Quaternions. — Vectors;  addition  and  subtraction  of  vectors;  multi- 
plication and  division  of  vectors ; the  quaternion ; quaternion  analysis ; three 
or  more  vectors ; applications  to  the  conic  sections,  the  conicoids,  and  loci 
in  general;  investigations  of  vector  equations  of  tangents,  normals,  evolutes, 
tangent  planes,  tangent  cones ; differentiation  of  vectors  and  quaternions ; 
applications  to  mechanics,  and  to  the  theory  of  surfaces.  Kelland  and  Tait, 
Quaternions.  Reference  to  Hardy,  Elements  of  Quarternions;  Tait, 
Quaternions. 

One  hour  and  a half  a zveek. 

15.  Conics  II. — General  equation  and  its  parameters;  transformations; 
diametral  lines;  conjugate  diameters;  rotation  of  axes;  invariants  and  their 
meaning;  intersecting  chords;  contact  of  conics;  osculation;  constructions 
for  r;  evolute;  trilinears  and  contracted  methods;  harmonic  properties  of 
triangle  and  quadrangle ; triangles  in  perspective ; trilinears  of  2nd  order ; 
discussion  of  leading  equations;  harmonicism ; inscribed  and  circumscribed 
conics;  self-conjugate  triangle;  tangential  co-ordinates;  circular  points  at 
infinity;  foci;  conics  having  double  contact;  conics  fulfilling  certain  condi- 
tions; Pascal’s  and  Brianchon’s  theorems;  contact  and  intersection  of  conics; 
anharmonic  relations ; degraded  conics  and  rectilinear  hyperbola ; envelopes ; 
method  of  reciprocal  polars.  Salmon,  Conic  Sections. 

One  hour  and  a half  a zveek. 
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16.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a Complex  Variable. — Geometrical  repre- 
sentation of  complex  numbers ; rational  and  irrational  operations ; i and  co‘ 
as  operators;  linear  transformations;  invariant  points;  anharmonic  ratios; 
the  general  rational  transformation;  limits,  continuity  and  uniform  con- 
tinuity of  functions  of  a complex  variable;  the  differential  coefficient;  mono- 
genic functions ; the  trigonometric,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions ; 
stereographic  projection;  Mercator’s  projection;  conformal  representation;: 
Riemann  surfaces;  integration;  holomorphic  functions;  Cauchy’s  theorems 
on  integration  with  various  applications ; infinite  series  with  a complex  varia- 
ble; Cauchy’s  extension  to  Maclaurin’s  and  Taylor’s  theorems;  the  power 
series ; singular  points ; meromorphic  functions ; Laurent’s  theorem  and  ap- 
plications; expansion  of  multiple-valued  functions.  A brief  discussion  of  the 
Theory  of  Functions  from  the  Wierstrass  point  of  view. 

Reference  books: 

Harkness  and  Morley,  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Functions. 

Harkness  and  Morley,  A Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Functions. 

Durege,  Elements  of  Theory  of  Functions. 

Forsyth,  Theory  of  Functions. 

Osgood,  Lehrbuch  der  Functionen-Theorie. 

Burkhardt,  Functionen-Theorie  (Erster  Band). 

Goursat,  Cours  d’ Analyse  Mathematique  (Tome  Second). 

One  hour  and  a half  a week.. 

17.  Theory  of  Infinite  Series  and  Finite  Differences. — Sequences- 
and  limits ; continuity ; convergency ; De  Morgan’s  tests ; absolute  and  uni- 
form convergency ; multiplication  of  series;  limit  of  variable  series;  doubly 
infinite  series ; differentiation  and  integration  of  series ; complex  power 
series;  reversion;  trigonometric  series;  Fourier  series;  infinite  products; 
various  special  series. 

Differences  of  a function;  theory  of  linear  operations,  relations  of  E, 
Flerschel’s  theorem;  calculation  of  factorial  expansion; 

interpolation;  Lagrange’s  formula;  approximate  integration;  finite  integra- 
tion ; summation  of  series ; transformation  of  series ; approximate  summa- 
tion; Stirling’s  formula;  solution  of  difference  equations. 

Bromwich,  Theory  of  Infinite  Scries;  Boole,  Finite  Differences. 

One  hour  and  a half  a week.. 
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EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

The  work  for  extra-mural  students  is  the  same  as  that  for  intra-murals^ 
except  in  the  matter  of  exercises. 

The  Mathematical  Department  has  issued  a book  coiitaTning  a very  large- 
number  of  exercises,  covering  the  work  of  the  Junior,  Senior,  and  Preliminary 
Honour  group  of  subjects,  and  to  a considerable  extent  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Honour  group.  Exercises  will  b mainly  prescribed  from  this  book 
by  reference  to  section  and  number.  Each  extra-mural  student  must  supply 
himself  with  a copy,  which  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Registrar  on  receipt  of 
$1.00. 

Exercises  must  be  returned  on  or  before  the  dates  specified. 

Work  on  the  exercises  will  be  estimated  according  to  the  number  success- 
fully done. 
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PHYSICS. 

Professor— A.  L.  Clark,  Ph.L. 

Associate  Professor — W.  C.  Baker,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor — J.  M.  Adams,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer — V.  E.  Pound,  M.A. 

Demonstrators — C.  S.  Allin,  W.  H.  Adamson,  C.  B.  Bate,  J.  A. 

Bennie,  J.  W.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Fraser,  H.  L.  How- 
son,  A.  E.  Thompson. 

PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  Class  is  elementary,  forming  the  introduction  to 
the  subject.  Its  purpose  is  to  lay  a thorough  foundation  for  subsequent 
work  in  theoretical,  experimental,  and  technical  Physics  as  well  as  to  give  a 
fairly  complete  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  those  who  do  not 
pursue  the  subject  further.  Only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Mathematics 
is  required. 

The  class  is  required  in  Pass  Courses  II  and  III ; in  Combined  Course  1 ; 
in  the  Inspector’s  General  Proficiency  Course;  in  Specialists’  Courses  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX;  and  in  the  M.A.  Courses  B and  C.  It  is  optional  in  Pass 
Course  I and  in  Specialists’  Courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 

1.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  The  work  in  Mechanics  involves  an  exam- 
ination of  those  phenomena  of  matter  and  motion  which  are  familiar  to 
everyone.  From  a consideration  of  these,  the  class  is  led  to  establish  induc- 
tively the  more  important  laws  governing  the  relations  of  matter  and  energy. 
By  solving  both  in  and  out  of  class  many  problems  drawn  from  familiar 
occurrences,  the  student  is  enabled  to  see  the  working  of  the  great  principles 
in  the  phenomena  about  him,  and  to  get  a better  understanding  of  the  laws 
of  Nature.  In  this  way  he  lays  a foundation  for  the  further  study 
of  natural  phenomena.  The  remaining  subjects,  Wave  IMotion,  Sound, 
Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism  are  discussed  1>oth  mathematically 
and  experimentally,  and  are  fully  illustrated  by  experiments.  In  these  sub- 
jects, as  in  Mechanics,  independent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  is 
ossential  to  a proper  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles. 

Text-book:  Kimball,  College  Physics. 

Tuesday  at  12  and  3,  Thursday  at  12.  Professor  Adams'. 

2.  Laroratory.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  two  hours  a week  in 
the  laboratory,  performing  experiments  designed  to  train  him  in  the  manipula- 
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tion  of  apparatus,  to  teach  him  to  make  accurate  measurements  and  to  give 
practice  in  properly  recording,  reducing,  and  interpreting  experimental  data. 
The  laboratory  course  is  a most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  supplementing  as 
it  does  the  work  of  the  lectures. 

Sec.  A,  Monday  10-12;  Sec.  B,  Wednesday  Z-S  ],  Sec.  C,  Friday  3-5. 

Senior  Class. 

The  work  of  this  class,  while  partly  a review  of  that  of  the  Junior  class, 
is  largely  a continuation  of  the  work  of  that  class.  In  it  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject,  topics  are  treated  more  in  detail, 
and  many  problems  are  discussed  which  on  account  of  their  advanced  nature 
are  omitted  from  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class.  Together  with  the  Junior 
Class  it  gives  an  extended  knowledge  of  physical  phenomena  and  affords  a 
very  satisfactory  equipment  for  all  except  Specialists  in  Science  or  Mathe- 
matics. 

This  class  is  required  in  Specialists’  Courses  VI,  VII,  VIII ; in  the 
Inspector’s  General  Proficiency  Course;  in  M.A.  Courses  B and  C;  and  is 
optional  in  Pass  Courses  I and  II. 

Students  who  enter  this  class  with  Honour  Matriculation  standing  and 
who  have  not  taken  the  Junior  Class,  are  required  to  spend  an  additional  two 
(hours  a week  in  the  laboratory,  and  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Junior 
Class. 

The  work  is  divided  for  convenience  into  four  parts,  viz.:  (1)  Mechanics, 
(2)  Heat  and  Light,  (3)  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  (4)  Experimental 
work  in  the  laboratory. 

1.  Mechanics. — The  work  in  this  section  is  an  extension  of  that  done  in 
the  Junior  Class,  treating  less  simple  parts  of  the  subject  and  dealing  with 
Dynamics  of  Rotation.  The  aims  and  the  methods  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Junior  Class. 

Thursday  at  9.  Professor  W.  C.  Baker. 

2.  Light  and  Heat. — In  Light,  Vibratory  and  Wave  Motions  are  studied 
in  detail  and  a fairly  complete  treatment  of  Refraction,  Dispersion,  Diffrac- 
tion, Double  Refraction,  and  Polarization  are  given.  In  Heat,  the  Thermal 
Properties  of  Matter,  Calorimetry,  Properties  of  Saturated  Vapours,  and  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  are  discussed  at  length. 

Tuesday  at  9.  Professor  Clark. 

3.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — In  this  course  selected  parts  of  the 
subject  are  treated  in  greater  detail  than  in  the  Junior  Class.  Throughout 
the  course  special  ernphasis  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  accurate  definitions 
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and  on  the  absolute  measurement  of  quantities.  An  attempt  is  made  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  some  of  the  recent  developments  of  the  subject  by  a 
discussion  of  such  topics  as  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases  and' 
Radio-activity. 

Monday  at  9.  Mr.  Pound. 

The  text-book  used  in  all  the  above  sections  is  Duff’s  Text-Book  of 
Physics. 

4.  Laboratory. — Each  student  is  required  to  spend  two  hours  a week  in 
the  laboratory.  The  experiments  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a continuation 
of  those  of  the  Junior  Class  and  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  lectures 
wherever  possible.  Opportunity  for  additional  laboratory  wmrk  is  given  to- 
those  who  desire  it. 

Sec.  A,  Monday,  10-12;  Sec.  B,  Wednesday,  3-5;  Sec.  C,  Friday,  3-5. 


HONOUR  CLASSES. 

The  attention  of  students  whose  mathematical  training  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  regular  Honour  Classes  is  called  to  the  announce- 
ments under  Experimental  Honour  Physics. 

All  Honour  classes  in  Physics  must  be  taken  at  the  University. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

Students  should  take  Senior  Physics  and  Preliminary  Honour  Mathe- 
matics before  entering  this  class. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  sections,  in  each  of  which  an  examination 
is  given.  It  constitutes  the  introductory  course  in  Mathematical  Physics.. 
Since  the  Calculus  is  taken  by  the  student  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  this  class,  the  notation  and  the  methods  of  the  Calculus 
are  introduced  early  and  are  used  freely  throughout  the  work. 

This  class  is  required  in  Specialists’  Courses  VI  and  VH  and  in  M.A. 
Course  B. 

Candidates  for  Honours  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  must  make  a mini- 
mum of  forty  per  cent,  in  each  subject  of  the  Preliminary  Honour  class  and 
an  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  group.  Not  more  than  one 
subject  of  the  Preliminary  Honour  class  may  be  carried  over  into  the  Final 
Honour  year. 

1.  Mechanics. — This  is  an  introductory  course  in  Analytical  Mechanics. 
In  it  are  discussed  the  Dynamics  of  a Particle  and  of  Rigid  and  Elastic 
Bodies.  A brief  treatment  is  also  given  of  the  Dynamics  of  Fluid  Bodies. 
Vector  methods  are  used  throughout. 


f 
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2.  Heat  and  Light. — The  work  in  Heat  consists  of  a course  of  ten 
lectures  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  Thermodynamics  and  the  Thermodyna- 
mic Scale  of  Temperature.  In  Light^  the  work  consists  of  fourteen  lectures 
based  on  the  Fresnel-Huyghens  Theory  of  Interference. 

Monday  at  10.  Professor  W.  C.  Baker.  ' 

3.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — This  course  includes  an  introduction  to 
the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  the  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases,  and  a brief  considera- 
tion of  Radio-activity. 

Mr.  Pound. 

4.  Laboratory. — This  is  a course  of  four  hours  a week  on  experimental 
work  treating  of  matters  which  are  fundamental  to  the  lecture  courses. 

Final  Honours. 

Students  desiring  to  attend  the  Final  Honour  lectures  are  advised  to 
acquire  a reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

The  work  consists  of  advanced  courses  of  lectures  on  different  branches 
of  Physics  and  of  a course  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  Some  of  the 
lecture  courses  are  given  each  year  while  others  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
This  class  is  required  in  the  second  option  in  M.A.  Course  B.  Subjects  1,  3,  4, 
and  5,  are  required  in  Specialist  Course  VH ; 1 and  2 f or  the  Master’s  De- 
gree in  Specialists’  Course  VI ; 2 and  5 for  the  Master’s  Degree  in  Specialists’ 
Course  VH,  and  1 and  2 in  the  first  option  in  M.A.  Course  B. 

Candidates  for  Honours  in  Physics  must  make  a minimum  of  40  per 
cent,  in  each  subject  and  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  Mathematical 
courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  12,  as  specified  in  M.A.  Course  B.  (Physics 
and  Mathematics). 

Candidates  for  Honours  in  Physics  must  make  a minimum  of  60  per 
cent,  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  Final  Honour  class,  and  standing  will  be 
determined  by  the  average  of  the  results  attained  in  all  of  the  examinations 
of  the  class. 

Candidates  ma}’-  write  upon  all  of  the  examinations  of  the  Final  Honour 
class  in  the  second  year  of  their  Final  Honour  work  or  they  may  write  as 
follows : 

Subjects  2 and  6 m the  first  year  and.  subjects  3,  4,  and  5 in  the  second 
year;  or  subjects  2,  4,  and  5 in  the  first  year  and  subjects  3 and  6 in  the  second 
year. 

The  courses  of  lectures  are  as  follows: 

1.  Dynamics  of  a Particle  and  of  Systems  of  Particles. — The  worx 
of  this  course  involves  (a)  the  solution  and  discussion  of  the  differential 
equations  of  various  particular  motions  of  a particle,  and  much  time  is  spent 
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on  the  treatment  of  the  linear  equations  of  the  second  order  as  applied  to 
free  and  forced  damped  oscillations;  (b)  the  solution  and  discussion  of  a 
few  partial  differential  equations;  and  (c)  the  development  and  application  of 
such  important  principles  as  the  Principle  of  Virtual  Work,  the  Principle  of 
d’Alembert,  Hamilton’s  Principle  of  Least  Action,  and  Lagrange’s  Equations, 

Reference  books  : 

Webster,  Dynamics  of  a Particle,  and  of  Systems  of  Particles. 

Ziwet,  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Thursday  at  9.  Professor  Clark. 

2.  Dynamics  of  Rigid,  Elastic,  and  Fluid  Bodies. — In  this  course  are 
discussed  such  topics  as  the  Equations  of  Motions  of  a Rigid  Body,  Ellipsoids 
of  Inertia,  Motion  with  Fixed  Axis,  Motion  with  Fixed  Point,  Euler’s  Equa- 
tions, Motion  of  the  S3^mmetrical  Top,  Moving  Axes,  Foucault’s  Pendulum 
and  Gyroscope,  Stress  and  Strain  Relations  in  Elastic  Bodies,  Elastic  Con- 
stants, and  Hydrokinetics. 

Friday  at  9.  Piofessor  Clark. 

3.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  Thermodynamics. — This  course  con- 
sists of  lectures  on  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases  and  of  selected  topics 
in  Thermodynamics.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course  are  discussed  the  rise, 
the  progress,  and  the  limitations  of  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  course,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  Preliminary  Honour 
work  in  Heat,  applications  of  the  two  laws  of  Thermodynamics  are  made  to 
many  problems  dealing  with  Gases,  Saturated  Vapours,  Solutions,  and  Gal- 
vanic Cells, 

Reference  books : 

Clausius,  Die  W'drnietheorie. 

B u cki ngh am.  The rm o dynamics. 

Boltzmann,  Vorlesungen  iiber  Gastheorie. 

Jaeger,  Die  Fortschritte  der  Kinetischen  Theorie. 

Thursday  at  10.  Mr.  Pound. 

4.  Physical  Optics. — This  course  of  one  lecture  weekly  throughout  the 
year  presupposes  a knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Optics. 
While  sufficient  time  is  devoted  to  Geometrical  Optics  to  give  the  student  a 
clear  insight  into  the  method  of  attacking  problems  from  the  view-point  of 
ray  propagation,  stress  is  laid  mainly  on  the  theory  and  phenomena  of 
Physical  Optics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  mathematical  and  physical 
discussion  of  the  Nature  of  Light,  the  Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light, 
Reflection,  Refraction,  Dispersion,  Interference,  Diffraction,  and  Polarization. 
A brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  Electro-magnetic  Theoiw  of  Light,  includ- 
ing a discussion  of  JMaxwell’s  equation.  Some  of  the  newer  theories  of 
Electro-optics,  and  the  Principle  of  Relativity  arc  treated  as  far  as  time  will 
permit. 

Reference  book  : Wood,  I^hysical  O/’/fc.y. 

U’ednesday  at  9-.  Professor  Adams. 
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5.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — This  course  comprises  lectures  on : 

(a)  The  Outlines  of  Electromagnetic  Theory: — Eundamental  Theorems 

and  Relations,  Waves,  Energy-flow,  Momentum,  Variation  of 

Mass  and  Linear  Dimensions  with  Velocity,  Ether-drift,  and 

Accelerational  Pulses.  - — ^ 

(b)  The  Electronic  Theory  of  the  Conduction  of  Electricity  through 

Gases. 

(c)  Radio-activity. 

Reference  books : 

Abraham  Foppl,  Theorie  der  Elektricitdt. 

Jeans,  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

I'homson,  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases. 

Rutherford,  Radio-activity  and  Radio-active  Transformations. 

Monday  and  Thursday  at  3.  Professor  W.  C.  Baker. 

Lectures  are  given  upon  subjects  3 and  4 and  upon  subject  5 in  alternate 
years.  Subject  5 will  be  taken  up  in  the  Session  1913-14. 

6.  Laboratory. — Students  are  required  to  spend  at  least  fifteen  hours  a 
week  at  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  where  measurements  are  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  different  members  of  the  staff.  The  aim  is  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  conditions,  the  methods,  and  the  spirit  of 
Physical  investigation.  In  the  first  year  this  is  done  through  a selected  course 
of  experiments  in  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  In  the 
second  year,  if  the  student  shows  himself  capable,  he  is  given  a problem  for 
independent  investigation. 

EXPERIMENTAL  HONOUR  PHYSICS. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  require  a more 
extended  knowledge  of  Physics  than  that  obtained  in  the  Senior  class  but 
whose  mathematical  training  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  the 
regular  Honour  course.  It  is  called  “Experimental  Honour,”  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  regular  Honour  course,  and  partly  to  indicate  the  general 
nature  of  the  work.  It  aims  to  present  certain  aspects  of  the  subject,  usually 
treated  b}"  the  calculus,  in  a manner  suitable  for  students  with  but  limited 
mathematical  training.  The  class  is  divided  into  Preliminary  and  Final 
Honour  Experimental  Physics,  each  of  which  requires  one  year.  The  labora- 
tory work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  is  prerequisite  to  the  laboratory 
work  of  this  class. 

Preliminary  Experimental  Honours. 

1.  Mechanics,  Properties  of  Matter,  and  Heat. — This  class  consists  of 
two  lectures  a week  throughout  the  year,  and  a laboratory  course  of  eight 
hours  a week.  In  the  lecture  course,  the  fundamental  concepts  of  Physics 
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.are  emphasized  by  detailed  discussion  of  such  topics  as  Gravitation,  Gyro- 
scopic Phenomena,  Elasticity,  Surface  Tension  and  Capillarity,  Flow  of 
Fluids,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  Laws  of  Thermodynamics,  etc. 

Reference  books : 

Worthington,  Dynamics  of  Rotation. 

Poynting  and  Thomson,  Properties  of  Matter. 

Edser,  A Text  Book  of  Physics. 

Searle,  Elasticity. 

Poynting  and  Thomson,  Heat. 

Edser,  Heat. 

Watson,  General  Physics. 

Duff,  General  Physics. 

Professor  Baker  and  Professor  Adams. 

2.  Laboratory. — The  laboratory  course  is  planned  to  cover  the  measure- 
ment of  standard  quantities  in  Light,  Sound,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism, 
'with  additional  experiments  in  Mechanics,  Elasticity,  and  Heat. 

Final  Experimental  Honours. 

1.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light,  Conduction  through  Gases,  and 
Radio-activity. — In  this  course  two  lectures  a week  are  given,  with  a labora- 
tory course  of  at  least  ten  hours  a week.  The  general  aim  of  the  lectures  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  view-point  of  modern  Experimental  Physics. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  developments  of  the  subject  are  discussed.  The 
student  is  required  to  read  articles  in  the  current  Physical  Journals  and  in 
this  way  is  encouraged  to  familiarize  himself  with  these  publications.  The 
•course  includes  a discussion  of : 

(a)  Wave  Motion,  in  which  phenomena  such  as  Resonance,  Interference, 
Diffraction,  Doppler  effect,  are  discussed. 

{h)  Selected  topics  in  Physical  Optics  including  Interferometers,  Theory 
■of  Diffraction,  the  Echelon  Diffraction  Grating,  characteristics  of  Spectral 
Lines,  series  of  Spectral  Lines,  Zeeman  effect.  Fluorescence  and  Phosphores- 
cence, with  special  reference  to  vapours,  radiation  pressure,  etc. 

(c)  Discharge  of  Condenser  and  Electro-magnetic  Waves. 

{d)  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases,  and  Radio-activity. 

2.  Laboratory. — The  laboratory  course  consists  of  a series  of  selected 
experiments  relating  to  and  further  illustrating  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
lectures. 
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library. 

The  principal  Physical  Journals  and  books  relating  to  the  lectures  and 
the  laboratory  work  are  kept  in  the  library  of  the  Physics  Department,  where 
they  may  be  freely  consulted  by  the  students.  - Certaiii- of  these  may  be 
borrowed  for  limited  periods  by  making  application  to  the  librarian  in  charge. 


EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

Extra-mural  students  are  accepted  in  this  department  only  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  who 
give  the  intra-mural  lectures,  and  is  made  to  correspond  as  far  as  is  possible 
to  that  done  by  the  intra-mural  students.  A syllabus  of  the  work  will  be  sent 
to  the  student  on  registration.  This  includes  notes  on  the  method  of  work, 
lists  of  texts,  and  a prescription  of  exercises.  Extra-mural  students  are  ex- 
pected to  send  these  to  the  University  at  dates  not  later  than  those  prescribed. 
They  should  also  write  to  the  tutor  stating  what  facilities,  if  any,  they  have 
for  making  experiments.  If  these  are  adequate,  experiments  will  be  pre- 
scribed and  directions  will  be  sent.  The  reports  of  this  work  will  be  then 
sent  in  with  the  other  exercises.  If  the  facilities  for  laboratory  work  are 
deemed  inadequate,  the  experimental  part  of  the  course  must  be  postponed 
until  it  can  be  done  intra-muralhn  In  an}^  case  the  experimental  work  must 
be  done  satisfactorily  before  credit  for  the  class  can  be  given. 

Under  special  circumstances,  a limited  amount  of  apparatus  may  be  sent 
from  the  Laboratory  upon  conditions  to  be  arranged. 
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BOTANY. 

Professor — W.  T.  MacClement,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
Lecturer— A.  B.  Klugh,  M.A. 

Tutor — H.  E.  Ricker. 


PASS  CLASS ARTS  AND  MEDICINE. 

1.  An  Outline  of  the  Structure,  Activities,  and  Life  Relations  of 
Plants. 

(a)  The  dissection  and  drawing  of  seeds,  roots,  stems,  buds,  leaves, 

flowers,  and  fruits  of  seed  plants.  Lectures  and  experiments  in 
plant  physiology. 

First  term. 

(b)  A study  of  the  seedless  plants  by  dissections,  drawings,  and  experi- 

ments, The  principles  of  classification,  illustrated  by  Canadian 
plants. 

Second  term. 

2.  Field  Work.  Four  field  days  in  autumn,  to  study  plant  relations. 

3.  Forest  Conservation  Outlined  by  Lectures. 

Text-book — Bergen  and  Caldwell,  Practical  Botany. 

Reference  books : 

Coulter,  Plant  Relations. 

Roth,  A First  Book  of  Forestry. 

Fernow,  The  Care  of  Trees. 

Stevens  and  Hall,  Diseases  of  Economic  Plants. 

Class  daily  at  10.  Professor  MacClement. 

HONOUR  CLASSES. 

The  Honour  work  is  designed  for  students  specializing  in  Botany  or 
Paleontology. 

Preliminary  Honours, 

A laboratory  study  of  the  development,  structure,  and  life  processes  of 
plants,  with  lectures,  discussions,  and  essays. 

1.  Morphology.— A class  study  of  the  modifications  of  plants  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex.  A microscopic  study  of  materials  illustrating 
the  above.  Permanent  records  in  the  form  of  drawings. 
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2.  Anatomy. — A class  study  of  the  development  and  structure  of  the 
normal  organs  of  the  higher  plants.  Thirty  drawings  of  sections  illustrating 
the  above. 

3.  Physiology. — A series  of  experimental  studies  of  plant  activities,  both 
chemical  and  physical. 

4.  Taxonomy. — The  classification  of  Canadian  flowering  plants,  ferns, 
and  fern  allies.  Each  student  is  required  to  bring  100  pressed  flowering 
plants  or  ferns  for  laboratory  use. 

Text-books: 

Coulter,  Barnes  and  Cowles,  Textbook  of  Botany,  Vol.  I. 

Bergen  and  Davis,  Principles  of  Botany. 

Stevens,  Plant  Anatomy. 

Gray,  Nezv  Manual  of  Botany. 

Reference  books : 

Campbell,  Evolution  of  Plants. 

Atkinson,  College  Botany. 

Green,  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Duggar,  Diseases  of  Plants. 

Masse,  Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants  and  Trees. 

Widstoe,  Dry  Farming. 

Hiigard,  Soils. 

Cameron,  The  Soil  Solution. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11. 
Laboratory — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  1-4. 

Professor  MacClement. 


Final  Honours. 

A course  in  plant  histology,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  paleobotany.  Field 
work,  microtechnique,  discussions,  drawings,  and  essays. 

1.  Histology. — The  practical  preparation  of  permanent  mounts  of  the 
different  classes  of  plant  structures  both  normal  and  modified,  including  kill- 
ing, fixing,  embedding,  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting.  Microchemical 
tests  for  the  chief  constituents  of  plants. 

First  half  year,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2-5.  Mr.  Klugh. 

2.  Ecology. — The  relations  of  plants  to  environmental  factors.  Map- 
making of  regions  covered  in  field  trips,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  distribu- 
tional influences.  Study  of  specimens  and  drawing  of  seetions  illustrating 
modifications.  A class  study  of  authorities. 
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3.  Taxonomy. — A study  of  the  relationships  and  classes  of  the  more 
common  mosses,  lichens,  and  fleshy  fungi.  Each  student  is  required  to 
bring  for  laboratory  use  50  specimens  of  mosses,  lichens,  or  fungi. 

4.  Paleobotany. — Methods  and  results  of  fossilization,  relations  and 
classification  of  fossil  plants,  methods  of  sectioning,  and  study  of  plant 
remains. 

Text-books : 

Coulter,  Barnes  and  Cowles,  Textbook  of  Botany,  Vol.  II. 

Gray,  New  Manual  of  Botany. 

Stopes,  Ancient  Plants. 

Klugh,  Botanical  Microtechnique. 

Reference  books: 

Atkinson,  College  Botany. 

^Grout,  Mosses  of  North  America. 

Fink,  Lichens  of  Minnesota. 

Seward,  Fossil  Plants. 

Hard,  Mushrooms,  Edible  and  Otherwise. 

Kellogg,  Darwinism  To-day. 

Campbell,  Footnotes  to  Evolution. 

Bateson,  Mendel’s  Principles  of  Heredity. 

De  Vries,  The  Mutation  Theory. 

Weismann,  The  Evolution  Theory. 

Sachs,  History  of  Botany. 

Locy,  Makers  of  Biology. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  l\  Friday  at  2. 

Laboratory — first  term,  Wednesday,  1-4;  second  term,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  1-4.  Professor  MacClement. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

The  work  is,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  as  that  done  by  intra-mural 
students.  Materials  for  practical  study  are  either  furnished  by  the  University 
or  collected  by  the  student.  The  results  of  the  study  of  this  material  are  to 
be  regularly  and  promptly  forwarded  to  the  University  in  the  form  of 
exercises,  reports,  notes,  or  drawings.  The  instructor  in  charge  will  examine 
these  reports,  and  make  necessary  recommendations.  At  least  80  per  cent, 
of  exercises  and  drawings,  and  all  the  essays,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
instructor  by  the  time  the  student  makes  application  for  examination.  A 
good  hand  lens  and  simple  dissecting  instruments  are  required. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  work  in  Preliminary  Honours  can  be 
satisfactorily  done  by  extra-mural  students  who  will  spend  one  or  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  the  University  in  the  laboratory  work.  Otherwise  it  can 
be  completed  only  under  especially  favorable  circumstances.  Final  Honour 
Botany  is  not  offered  extra-murally. 
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ANIMAL  BIOLOGY. 

Professor — A.  P.  Knig-ht,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Lecturer — A.  B.  Klugh,  M.A. 

Lecturer — G.  E.  Kidd,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M. 

Demonstrator — Thomas  Little. 

general  notice  to  students  in  animal  biology. 

1.  Candidates  who  intend  to  qualify  as  Science  Specialists  must  take  the 
Pass  Class. 

2.  Students  in  Arts  who  intend  subsequently  to  study  Medicine  are  ad- 
vised to  take  Pass  and  Honour  classes  and  thus  complete  their  Physiology 
and  Histology  during  their  undergraduate  course.  Besides  Combined  Course  I 
for  B.A.,  M.B,,  either  Honour  Course  C (Science),  with  Animal  Biology, 
or  Specialists’  Course  VHI  (Science),  with  honours  in  Chemistry  and  Animal 
Biology,  is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  course  in  Sanitary  Science  for  the 
degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Practical  Science,  is  also  suitable  for  medical  students. 


PASS  CLASS. 

1.  General  Animal  Biology. — Study  of  the  every-day  lives  of  animals, 
manifestations  of  life,  protoplasm,  cells,  cell  division,  reproduction,  early 
stages  of  development,  tissues,  organs,  differences  between  animals  and 
plants,  general  functions  of  the  human  body. 

Two  hours  a week  throughout  the  session.  Monday  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Knight. 

2.  Outlines  of  Classification. 

One  hour  a week  throughout  the  session.  Wednesday  at  9.  Mr.  Klugh. 

3.  Laboratory. — The  laboratory  work  consists  of  such  dissections  and 
demonstrations  as  will  elucidate  the  subject  of  the  lectures.  The  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  charts,  and  lantern  transparencies. 

Reference  books : 

Linville  and  Kelly,  A Text-hook  in  General  Zoology. 

Colton,  Practical  Zoology. 

Jordan  and  Kellogg,  Animal  Life. 

HONOUR  CLASSES. 

Graduation  in  Honours  in  the  department  of  Biology  lessens,  by  one  year, 
the  length  of  the  course  required  by  the  Medical  Council  of  Ontario. 
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Preliminary  Honours  are  awarded  on  the  Honour  papers  of  the  first 
session  in  Honours. 

Final  Honours  are  awarded  on  the  Honour  papers  of  both  sessions  taken 
together. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  Physiology  and  Histology  are  attend- 
ed simultaneously  by  students  in  Medicine  and  by  Honour  students  in  Arts. 

Final  Honour  students 'may  attend  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  Develop- 
ment and  Structure  of  the  Nervous  System,  given  by  Dr.  Kidd  to  medical 
students  in  the  department  of  Human  Anatomy, 

The  75  Histological  specimens  required  for  microscope  study  in  Prelimi- 
nary and  Final  Honours  may  be  bought  from  Mr.  Little  for  $6, 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  Physiology. — An  outline  of  the  subject  as  contained  in  Martin’s 
Human  Body. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10,  Friday  at  11.  Professor  Knight. 

2.  Canadian  Zoology. — The  work  of  this  class  consists  of  lectures  on 
the  classification,  life-histories,  habits,  and  economic  importance  of  the  com- 
moner Canadian  animals  from  the  Protozoa  to  the  Mammals,  and  of  the 
study  of  museum  specimens  of  representative  Canadian  animals  of  each 
group. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Friday  at  2.  Mr.  Klugh. 

Museum  work — one  hour  a week  at  the  student’s  convenience. 

3.  Practical  Anatomy. — Dissection  of  Paramcecium,  Hydra,  Starfish, 
Earthworm,  Clam,  Pond  Snail,  Cray  Fish,  Grasshopper,  Perch,  Frog,  Turtle, 
Pigeon,  Rabbit. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  at  12.  Dr.  Kidd. 

4.  Junior  Histology. — A practical  study  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the 
mammalian  body. 

Monday  and  Friday  at  10.  Mr.  Little. 

Final  Honours. 

1.  Physiology. — An  advanced  course  including  experiments  upon  muscle, 
nerve,  the  heart,  blood-flow,  respiration,  etc.,  etc.  The  making  of  permanent 
records  of  these  experiments  by  each  student  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
course. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9;  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

at  10.  Professor  Knight. 

Laboratory  work — Wednesday  and  Friday,  10-12.  Mr.  Klugh. 
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2.  General  Zoology. — This  class  consists  of  lectures  upon  the  History 
of  Zoology,  Animal  Intelligence,  Heredity  and  Organic  Evolution;  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  preparation  of  museum  specimens,  and  of  the  study  of  Ca- 
nadian animals  in  the  museum. 

Lectures — Thursday  at  2.  Mr.  Klugh. 

Museum  work — One  hour  a week  at  the  studenfs  convenience. 

3.  Practical  Anatomy. — More  detailed  dissection  of  animal  forms  than 
is  required  in  the  Preliminary  Honours  class:  Amoeba,  Vorticella,  Sponge, 
Hydroid,  Sea-urchin,  Beetle,  Grasshopper,  Nereis,  Skate,  Squid,  Dog-fish, 
Rabbit. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  at  12.  Dr.  Kidd. 

4.  Senior  Histology  and  Embryology. — A practical  study  of  the  organs 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick  and  pig. 

Wednesday  at  8,  Saturday  at  11.  Mr.  Little. 

Reference  books : 

Schaffer,  Textbook  of  Physiology,  2 Vols. 

Halliburton,  Handbook  of  Physiology  (latest  edition). 

Hartwig,  Zoology,  translated  by  Kingsley. 

J.  S.  Kingsley,  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Hill,  Histology. 

Balfour  and  Eoster,  Elements  of  Embryology. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species. 

Parker  and  Haswell,  Text-book  of  Zoology. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

Extra-mural  students  in  the  Pass  class  are  required  to  do  the  practical 
work  outlined  for  Honour  Matriculation  in  ZoologjL  They  will  be  examined 
■on  Colton’s  Practical  and  Descriptive  Zoology.  No  assistance  can  be  given 
by  correspondence. 

Extra-mural  students  can  procure  the  necessary  marine  forms  for  dis- 
section by  ordering  them  from  “The  Supply  Department,  Marine  Biological 
Station,  Woodshole,  Mass.,  U.S.” 

The  practical  examinations  in  Honours  in  Animal  Biology  are  held  at  the 
University  only. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor — William  L.  Goodwin,  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Professor — W.  O.  Walker,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor — ^John  Waddell,  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  Ph.D.,  (Heid.), 
B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

Assistant  Professor' — Leo  F.  Guttinann,  A.C.G.L,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 
Assistant  Professor — W.  D.  Bonner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.). 

Lecturer — J.  A.  McRae,  M.A.,  A.I.C. 

Fellow — E.  S.  Bishop,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Assistant — J.  R.  Tuttle,  M.A. 

Assistant — J.  D.  Detweiler,  B.A. 

Assistant — A.  F.  G.  Cadenhead. 


PASS  CLASSES. 

Junior  Class. 

An  Introductory  Course  in  General  Chemistry  with  experimental 
demonstrations. 

Text-hooks : 

Alex.  Smith,  General  Chemistry  for  Colleges  (The  Century  Co.). 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry. 

Lectures — Monday  at  11,  Professor  Goodwin;  Tuesday  at  11, 
Professor  Bonner. 

Laboratory — Monday,  2-5.  Professor  Bonner. 

Senior  Class. 

1.  Organic  Chemistry. — The  subject  is  treated  in  a general  way  in  the 
lectures,  and  students  are  required  to  become  familiar  with  laboratory  meth- 
ods in  Organic  Chemistry,  and  to  make  a few  typical  compounds. 

Text-books : 

A.  W.  Titherley,  Laboratory  Course  in  Organic  Chemistry  (Geo. 
Philip  & Son). 

Moore,  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry  (John  Wiley  and  Sons). 
Lecture — Thursday  at  11. 

Laboratory — IVednesday,  10-12.  Professor  Walker. 
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2.  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry. — A course  of  lectures  dealing 
mainly  with  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  and  the  theory  of  qualitative  analysis. 

Thursday  at  8.  Professor  Bonner. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Text-book:  Stieglitz,  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis^  Vol.  II  (Cen- 
tury Co.).  — 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  2-5.  Professor  Bonner  and  assistants. 

HONOUR  CLASSES. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  Organic  Chemistry. — The  subject  is  treated  in  the  lectures  in  more 
detail  than  in  Senior  Chemistry,  and  the  typical  reactions  of  the  different 
■classes  of  organic  compounds  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Lecture — Wednesday  at  2. 

Laboratory — Friday,  2-5.  Professor  Walker. 

2.  Industrial  Chemistry  (or,  for  students  who  intend  to  take  a course 
in  Medicine,  Physiological  Chemistry^  Urinalysis,  etc.  See  Calendar  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine).  The  course  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals and  other  industrial  products,  and  with  the  apparatus  employed.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  problems  of  importance  to  Canada  at  the  present  time. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Thursday  at  3. 

' Laboratory — Saturday,  9-12.  Professor  Guttmann. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Five  hours  a week — Tuesday,  2-5;  Wednesday,  8-10.  Professor 
Bonner  and  assistants. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Barium  Chloride,  Magnesium  Sulphate, 
Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetry,  Iron  Ore,  Brass,  Limestone. 

Monday,  9-12.  Professor  Waddell. 

5.  Introductory  Physical  Chemistry. 

Lecture — Thursday  at  8.  Professor  Guttmann. 

6.  Crystallography  (Elementary).  See  Mineralogy  (First  Term). 

Text-books : 

Norris,  The  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  (McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co.). 

A.  W.  Titherley,  Laboratory  Course  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Thorp,  Industrial  Chemistry  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 

Williams,  Crystallography  (Henry  Holt  & Co.). 

Walker,  Physical  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co.). 

Talbot,  Quantitative  Analysis  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 

Stieglitz,  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Vols.  I,  II  (Century 
Co.). 
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Final  Honours. 

1.  Physical  Chemistry. — The  various  fields  of  Physical  Chemistry,  in- 
cluding a brief  outline  of  Electro-chemistry,  are  taken  up.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  application  of  the  principles  involved.  The  most  important 
physico-chemical  measurements  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Lecture — Friday  at  8. 

Laboratory — Tiiesday,  2-5.  Professor  Guttmann. 

2.  History  of  Chemistry. 

Wednesday  at  9.  Professor  Goodwin. 

3.  ^Quantitative  Analysis. 

Monday,  8-12;  Friday,  9-12.  Professor  Waddell. 

4.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — The  lectures  deal  with  selected  topics 
of  an  advanced  character.  The  laboratory  work  includes  quantitative  work 
and  preparations  of  a more  difficult  character. 

Lecture — Tuesday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Monday,  3-5.  Professor  Walker. 

5.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — A course  of  lectures  with  labora- 
tory work  on  advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Lecture — Wednesday  at  10. 

« Laboratory — Monday,  1-3.  Professor  Waddell. 

6.  Fire  Assaying.  This  is  given  in  the  department  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Saturday,  8- IF 

Text-books : 

Walker,  Physical  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co.). 

Findlay,  Practical  Physical  Chemistry  (Longmans,  Green  & Co.). 

Furman,  Manual  of  Assaying  (J.  Wiley  & Sons). 

Syllabus  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Coal,  Pig  Iron  or  Steel,  Lead  Ore,  Zinc  Ore  Nickel  Ore,  Barite, 
Chromite,  Feldspar,  Titaniferous  Ore. 

Syllabus  of  Fire  Assaying. 

Gold  and  Silver. 

Note. — An  option  is  allowed  between  advanced  Organic  Chemistry  and 
advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

Extra-mural  students  are  required  to  do  promptly  the  work  set  by  the 
Tutor  and  will  not  be  admitted  to  examination  until  this  work  is  completed. 
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Junior  Class. 

Books  to  be  read: 

Alex.  Smith,  General  Chemistry  for  Colleges  (The  Century  Co.). 
Waddell,  Arithmetic  of  Chemistry,  Chapters  I-V  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

Senior  Class. 

Books  to  be  read: 

Walker,  Physical  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co.,  London). 

Waddell,  Arithmetic  of  Chemistry,  Chapter  VI  to  end. 

Norris,  The  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  (McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.) 
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MINERALOGY. 

Professor — William  Nicol,  M.A. 

/ 

Fellow — N.  B.  Davis,  B.Sc. 

GENERAL  NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  MINERALOGY. 

1.  Students  should  take  Junior  Chemistry,  Junior  Physics,  and  Junior 
German  before  beginning  work  in  Mineralogy. . 

2.  Students  in  Mineralogy  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  field  excur- 
sions which  are  made  on  every  fair  Saturday  in  October  and  November. 
The  cost  of  the  field  work  will  not  exceed  $5,  When  the  weather  prevents 
the  regular  excursions,  demonstrations  will  be  given  in  the  Museum. 

3.  Each  student  in  the  Department,  on  making  a deposit  of  $10,  is  supplied 
with  a locked  cabinet  containing  about  150  mineral  specimens.  These  must 
be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

4.  The  Department  has  its  own  Library  as  well  as  a Study  and  Consult- 
ing Room.  One  of  the  instructors  will  be  available  for  consultation  when 
classes  are  not  being  held.  Systematic  and  illustrative  collections  of  minerals, 
crystals,  and  models  are  on  exhibition,  and  students  are  urged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  offered. 

5.  All  classes  meet  in  Ontario  Hall,  third  floor. 

PASS  CLASS. 

1.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  Demonstrations  with  specimens  and  the 
lantern. 

2.  Description  and  Determination  of  the  Following  Minerals  ; Dia- 
mond, graphite,  native  arsenic,  native  silver,  native  gold,  native  copper, 
stibnite,  molybdenite,  cinnabar,  galenite,  chalcocite,  malachite,  azurite,  spha- 
lerite, niccolite,  smaltite,  chloanthite,  pyrrhotite,  bornite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite, 
marcasite,  arsenopyrite,  halite,  fluorite,  quartz  and  principal  varieties,  corun- 
dum, haematite,  magnetite,  chromite,  pyrolusite,  psilomelane,  limonite,  calcite, 
dolomite,  siderite,  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  pyroxene  and  varieties,  olivine, 
amphibole  and  varieties,  garnet,  tourmaline,  nepheline,  sodalite,  stilbite,  anal- 
cite,  natrolite,  muscovite,  biotite,  phlogopite,  chlorite,  serpentine,  talc,  sphene, 
scapolite,  beryl,  epidote,  zircon,  staurolite,  apatite,  barite,  celestite,  gypsum, 
coal  and  varieties. 

Text-book:  *Miller,  Minerals  and  Hozv  They  Occur  (Copp  Clark  Co.). 

The  class  meets  in  the  Mineralogy  lecture  room,  Ontario  Hall. 

Tuesday  at  11. 
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3.  Elementary  Crystallography. — A course  of  about  fifteen  demon- 
strations with  models  and  crystals,  given  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Text-book:  ^Williams,  Crystallography  (Henry  Holt  & Co.). 

4,  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

(a)  A course  of  practical  demonstrations  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 

reactions  in  studying  the  chemical  properties  of  minerals. 

(b)  A practical  class  in  which  the  experiments  seen  in  the  lectures 

are  performed  by  the  students. 

Text-book:  *Brush  and  Penfield,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and 
Blowpipe  Analysis,  1906,  15th  edition. 

Reference  books : 

Cornwall,  Translation  of  Plattner’s  Manual  of  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe,  7th  edition  (Van 
Nostrand  Co.). 

Cornwall,  Manual  of  Blowpipe  Analysis  (Van  Nostrand  Co.). 
Landauer,  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Endlich,  Manual  of  Qualitative  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Moses  and  Parsons,  Mineralogy,  Crystallography,  and  Blowpipe 
Analysis,  2nd  edition. 

The  class  meets  in  the  Blowpipe  lecture-room,  Ontario  Hall.  The  text- 
book and  a small  note-book  are  necessary.  Students  must  supply  their  own 
blowpipe  apparatus. 

Friday,  10-12. 


HONOUR  CLASSES. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

{A  knowledge  ef  French  and  German  is  desirable.) 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy,  illustrated  by  specimens,  charts,  lantern- 
slides,  etc. 

Text-book:  Dana,  Text-book  of  Mineralogy,  1909  (Wiley  & Sons). 

Reference  books  (found  in  the  Library  of  the  Department)  : 

Moses,  Characters  of  Crystals,  1899. 

Miers,  Mineralogy  (Macmillan  & Co.). 

Van  Horn,  General  and  Special  Mineralogy. 

Naumann-Zirkel,  Mineralogie. 

Tschermak  Mineralogie. 
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Practical  work  at  hours  convenient  for  members  of  the  class. 

2.  Practical  Crystallography.  Practical  study  of  crystal  forms  by 
means  of  crystals,  and  wire  and  wooden  models.  Two  demonstrations  a 
week  are  given  at  hours  to  suit  the  members  of  the  class. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis  of  minerals  by  blowpipe  and  wet  re-agents. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  This  course  consists  of  the  Qualitative  Analysis 
in  Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry  and  of  the  analysis  of  selected  mineral 
samples  to  be  secured  by  the  students  individually  from  Professor  Nicoil. 
Written  reports  of  these  analyses  must  be  handed  in  systematically. 

Text-book:  Fresenius,  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Reference  books : 

Ostwald,  Foundations  of  Analytical  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co.). 
Menschutkin,  Analytical  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co.). 

4.  Essays  on  Prescribed  Subjects. 

5.  Short  Lectures  by  the  individual  members  to  the  class. 


Final  Honours. 

1.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. — Description  and  classification  of  the  com- 
monly occurring  minerals  with  special  attention  to  Canadian  ores  and  rock- 
forming  minerals.  Study  hours  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  members  of  the 
class.  Attendance  is  compulsory. 

Tuesday  at  8,  and  Wednesday  at  9. 

Text-book:  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  edition  (Wiley  & Sons). 

Reference  books  (found  in  the  Library  of  the  Department)  : 

Chapman,  Minerals  and  Geology  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  3rd  edition 
(Copp  Clark  Co.). 

Commissioners’  Report  on  Mineral  Resources  of  Ontario,  1890. 

Reports  of  Geological  Survey.  New  series,  1885-1911. 

Foote,  Catalogue  of  Minerals. 


2.  Determinative  Mineralogy. 


(a)  Practical  instruction  in  the  determination  of  minerals  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe  and  by  field  tests. 


Tuesday,  1-3. 


{h)  Examination  of  specimens  from  cabinets.  Attendance  is  com- 
pulsory. 


Wednesday  at  9 and  1. 
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Special  hours  will  be  arranged  for  microscopic  work. 

Text-books: 

Brush  and  Penfield,  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Bhw- 
pipe  Analysis  (1905). 

Crosby,  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common  Minerals. 

Eakle,  Mineral  Tables. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Selected  Minerals.  Lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations. 

Text-book:  Fresenius,  Quantitative  Analysis. 

4.  Economic  Geology.  (See  under  Geology.) 

5.  Petrography.  (See  under  Geology.) 

6.  Use  of  Heavy  Solutions  in  Separating  Minerals  for  Rock  Analysis. 

7.  Use  of  Contact  and  Reflecting  Goniometer. 

8.  Drawing  Crystals  from  Goniometric  Measurements. 

9.  Lectures'  on  Economic  Mineralogy  and  History  of  Mineralogy, 
These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  and  will  be  delivered  at 
hours  convenient  for  the  members  of  the  class, 

10.  Demonstrations  with  Compound  Microscope  to  show  the  beauties 
and  interesting  phenomena  of  microscopic  mineral  mounts  in  reflected  light. 

11.  Essays  to  be  handed  in  as  follows: 

Oct,  14 — Dana's  Principles  of  Classification. 

Oct,  30 — The  Diamond. 

Nov.  15 — Three  Modern  Mineralogists. 

Nov.  20 — The  Phosphate  Industry. 

Dec.  20 — The  Rutile  Industry. 

Jan.  15 — The  Asphalt  Industry. 

Jan.  30 — Quartz  as  a Mineral  and  as  a Precious  Stone. 

Feb.  28 — The  Composition  of  the  Silicates. 

Mar.  15 — The  Asbestos  Industry. 

Essays  of  merit  may  be  retained  for  use  in  the  library  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

12.  The  Investigation  of  a Mineral  or  Rock  of  Economic  or  Scientific 
Importance,  This  will  involve  chemical,  mineralogical,  and  geological  work. 
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Reference  books  : 

The  Mineral  Industry  (Library,  Geol.  department). 

Reports  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  1891-1911  (Library). 

Transactions  of  Canadian  Mining  Institute. 

American  Journal  of  Science  (Library). 

Wilmott,  Mineral  Wealth  of  Canada  (Library). 

Books  for  reading:  ' 

Hugh  Miller’s  Works. 

Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology. 

EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

Examinations  are  held  only  at  the  University. 

Unless  students  have  access  to  a High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute 
Laboratory,  they  should  not  attempt  the  work  in  Mineralogy. 

In  addition  to  writing  essays  extra-mural  students  are  required  to  deter- 
mine and  describe  the  minerals  in  collections  furnished  by  the  University. 

Extra-mural  students,  on  making  a deposit  of  $5  with  the  Registrar,  may 
obtain  for  one  month  a collection  of  wooden  crystal  models.  Applications 
for  these  must  be  made  early  in  the  session,  as  the  collection  is  sent  to 
students  in  turn. 

A collection  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils,  illustrating  Miller’s  Minerals 
and  How  They  Occur,  will  be  sent  by  express  to  each  extra-mural  student 
as  soon  as  a deposit  of  ten  dollars  has  been  made  with  the  Registrar.  This 
collection  must  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the  deposit  will 
be  returned,  less  breakage  and  loss,  if  any.  Express  charges  must  be  paid 
by  students. 

Students  must  secure  the  text-books  marked  with  an  asterisk  and  a set  of 
blowpipe  apparatus. 

The  lecturer  in  Mineralogy  will  send  directions  and  material  for  blow- 
pipe work  as  soon  as  students  have  registered.  Reports  of  progress  must  be 
made  periodically  to  the  lecturer. 

The  examination,  held  in  April  at  the  University  only,  is  largely  practical, 
and  for  this  examination  students  must  bring  with  them  the  apparatus  which 
they  used  at  home. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Professor — M.  B.  Baker,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.A. 

Assistant  Professor — Jesse  E.  Hyde,  M.A. 

GENERAL  NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  GEOLOGY. 

1.  The  various  courses  in  Geology  are  intended  to  equip  both  the  profes- 
sional Geologist  and  the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  from  the 
purely  educational  standpoint. 

2.  Queen’s  University  is  exceptionally  well  situated  for  the  study  of 
Geology.  An  eminent  Canadian  Geologist  has  said  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Freiberg,  Germany,  it  has  no  equal  in  this  respect.  Within  a 
half  hour’s  walk  of  the  College,  Laurentian  rocks  are  exposed,  and  on  their 
eroded  and  disintegrated  borders  the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  are  laid,  from 
which  the  records  of  the  Earth’s  history  are  to  be  read.  Students  are  thus 
in  Nature’s  Museum  where  the  geological  processes  are  displayed  with  un- 
mistakable clearness.  See  section  4 under  Final  Honours. 

3.  During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  excursions  will  be  con- 
ducted each  Saturday  to  places  of  geological  interest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingston.  Students  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  are  required  to  take  part  in 
these  excursions.  The  cost  wid  not  exceed  $5.  Each  student  should  provide 
himself  with  a suitable  hammer,  specimen  bag,  and  notebook. 

4.  Students  taking  Pass  Geology  who  have  not  taken  or  are  not  taking 
Pass  Mineralogy,  are  required  to  attend  a brief  course  of  lectures  on  minerals 
(Mineralogy  V)  delivered  especially  for  students  in  this  course  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term. 


PASS  CLASS. 

1.  Introductory  Course  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology.  The 
following  topics  indicate  roughly  the  scope  of  the  course : Forces  operating 
on  the  earth’s  surface,->-the  atmospheric  forces,  streams,  glaciers,  waves,  etc. ; 
the  land  forms  produced  by  these  forces ; volcanism ; earth  movements ; 
structure  of  the  earth’s  crust;  mountain  formation;  kinds  of  rocks  and  their 
formation;  fossils;  outline  of  the  history  of  the  earth,  including  the  evolution 
of  its  plant  and  animal  life.  In  addition  to  those  topics  which  are  more 
particularly  the  province  of  Geology,  consideration  is  given  to  the  various 
types  of  topography  and  their  method  of  formation,  the  atmosphere,  its 
temperature,  moisture  and  circulation,  storms,  climate,  ocean  currents,  tides, 
etc.,  and,  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  their  influences  on  the  human  race  will  be 
indicated. 

The  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  work  generally  included  in  elementary 
courses  in  Physiography  and  Geology  and  to  avoid  the  repetition  which  is 
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usual  where  such  work  is  given  in  two  separate  courses.  It  is  preparatory 
for  those  students  who  proceed  to  more  advanced  work  in  Geology.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  so  complete  that  those  who  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther 
may  read  intelligently  on  earth  history  or  may  observe  intelligently  the  topo- 
graphy and  the  forces  active  on  the  earth’s  surface  and  have  some  appreciation 
of  how  topography  and  physical  forces  condition  the  daily  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  race,  and  of  how  they  have  influenced  the  history  of  races  in  the 
past.  This  course  will  prove  valuable  to  students  who  contemplate  teaching 
Physical  Geography  in  our  schools. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  maps,  models,  lantern  slides,  and  specimens. 

2.  Laboratory.  Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  the  examination  of 
typical  specimens  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  and  of  hand  specimens  of  the 
more  common  rocks. 

Text-books : 

Scott,  An  Introduction  to  Geology. 

Salisbury,  Physiography  (Briefer  Course). 

Tuesday  and  Friday  at  2;  Friday  at  8.  Professor  Hyde. 

HONOUR  CLASSES,. 

Preliminary  Honours. 

1.  General  Geology. 

(a)  The  origin  of  the  Earth  and  the  principles  of  earth  movements, 

deformation,  faulting,  mountain  formation,  metamorphism,  and 
vulcanism  are  covered  in  a more  general  and  more  advanced  way 
than  in  Pass  Geology. 

First  half  year,  Wednesday  at  10.  Profesor  Hyde. 

(b)  Advanced  consideration  of  surface  processes,  action  of  winds, 

streams,  waves,  glaciers,  etc.,  various  types  of  marine  and  con- 
tinental sedimentation,  and  the  development  of  land  forms. 

Second  half  year,  Monday  and  Friday  at  10.  Professor  Hyde. 

Text-book:  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  College  Geology. 

Reference  books : 

Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geology,  Vol.  I. 

Van  Hise,  A Treatise  on  Metaniorphism,  . 

Clark,  The  Data  of  Geochemistry. 

Harker,  The  Natural  History  of  Igneous  Rocks. 

National  Geographic  Society,  Monographs,  Assigned  Readings. 

2.  Elementary  Petrography.  This  course  is  essentially  on  igneous 
Geology  and  Petrography,  and  will  consist  of  lectures  on  the  use  of  petro- 
graphical  microscope  and  accessories  in  the  determination  of  rock-forming 
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minerals,  and  in  the  determination  of  some  of  the  more  common  igneous 
rocks  by  both  microscopic  and  field  tests.  This  will  be  followed  by  lec- 
tures and  discussion  on  the  geological  occurrences  of  igneous  rocks,  the  pro- 
cesses of  crystallization  from  magmas,  the  forms  assumed,  the  textures,  and 
the  metamorphic  changes  that  are  produced  in  the  intru-siwe  mass  itself,  and 
on  its  surroundings.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  projections  of  thin 
sections  of  rocks,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  on  hand 
specimens  and  rock  slices. 

Text-books : 

Luquer,  Minerals  in  Rock  Sections. 

Pirsson,  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals. 

Reference  books : 

Iddings,  Igneous  Rocks. 

Rosenbusch  and  Iddings,  Microscopical  Physiography  of  Rock-form- 
ing Minerals. 

Harker,  Petrology  for  Students. 

Iddings,  Rock  Minerals. 

Johannasen,  Determination  of  Rock-forming  Minerals. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10.  Professor  Baker. 

Laboratory  class  two  hours  a week;  to  be  arranged  to  suit  stu- 
dents’ time-table.  Professor  Hyde. 

3.  Economic  Geology.  A course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  genesis 
of  ore  deposits,  their  modes  of  occurrence,  classification,  and  secondary 
enrichment.  The  subject  of  ‘croppings’  or  gossan  formation  will  be  discussed, 
the  faulting  and  other  disturbances  of  ore  deposits,  the  tracing  of  the  faulted 
portions,  the  surface  and  underground  evidences  of  faulting,  etc.  During  the 
term  excursions  will  be  made  to  various  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston. 

Text-book:  Spurr,  Geology  Applied  to  Mining. 

Reference  books : 

Kemp,  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Phillips  and  Louis,  A Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits. 

Beck,  The  Nature  of  Ore  Deposits  (translated  by  Weed). 

Proe,  A.I.M.E.,  Origin  of  Ore  Deposits. 

Rothwell,  The  Mineral  Industry. 

First  half  year,  Monday  and  Friday  at  10.  Professor  Baker. 

4.  Geology  of  Canada.  In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
stratigraphical  Geology,  and  the  distribution  of  the  various  rock  formations  in 
Canada.  The  topography  as  well  as  the  structural  make-up  of  the  Dominion 
is  studied.  The  climatic  and  economic  differences  of  the  various  portions  of 
Canada  are  explained. 
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Reference  books : 

Brock  and  Young,  Geology  and  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada. 
Dawson,  Geology  of  Canada. 

Chapman,  Minerals  and  Geology  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada  Reports. 

Reports  of  the  various  provincial  Bureaus  of  Mines. 

Second  half  year,  Wednesday  at  10.  Professor  Baker, 

Final  Honours. 

1.  Historical  Geology.  After  a brief  study  of  the  various  types  of  sedi- 
mentary formations  and  the  principles  of  Paleogeography,  the  history  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  taken  up.  Many  of  the  more  important  fossils 
of  each  period  are  studied  and  their  recognition  on  sight  required.  Brief 
consideration  is  also  given  to  the  history  of  the  science  of  Geology. 

Text-book:  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  College  Geology. 

Reference  books : 

Schuchert,  Paleogeography  of  North  America. 

Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geology,  Vols  II,  III. 

Dana,  Manual  of  Geology. 

Grabau  and  Shimer,  North  American  Index  Fossils. 

Zittel,  Text  Book  of  Paleontology. 

Various  Authors,  Outlines  of  Geologic  History. 

Geikie,  Founders  of  Geology. 

Zittel,  History  of  Geology. 

Monday  and  Thursday  at  11.  Professor  Hyde, 

2.  Advanced  Petrography.  A course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
microscopic  characters  and  classifications  of  igneous  rocks,  and  on  their  origin,, 
geological  form,  and  general  field  characters.  The  lecture  work  will  be  supple- 
mented by  assigned  special  reading  and  by  laboratory  work  with  both  hand 
specimens  and  microscopic  slices.  Special  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the 
metamorphic  rocks. 

Reference  books: 

Harker,  The  Natural  History  of  Igneous  Rocks. 

Kemp,  Hand  Book  of  Rocks. 

Iddings,  The  Origin  of  Igneous  Rocks. 

Van  Hise,  Correlation  Papers,  Archean  and  Algonkian. 

Iddings,  Weed,  Pirrson,  Washington,  Classification  of  Igneous  Rocks.^ 
Rosenbusch  and  Iddings,  Microscopical  Physiography  of  Rock- 
forming Minerals. 

Rosenbusch,  Die  Massige  Gesteine,  Elcmente  der  Gesteinslehre. 
Zirkel,  Fehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  Vols.  I-III. 

Friday  at  11.  Professor  Baker. 

Faboratory  class  two  hours  a li'cck  to  be  arranged  to  suit  students’ 
, time-table. 
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3.  Economic  Geology.  Ihe  work  in  this  class  is  supplementary  to  that  in 
Preliminary  Honour  Geology,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  principles  of  ore 
deposition  studied  in  tha!  class.  For  this  purpose  type  deposits  in  the  largest 
producing  districts  throughout  the  world  are  studied  in  some  detail.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  treat  of  all  products,  but  the  basis  of  classification  and  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  economic  deposits  are  studied  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  iron,  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  gold,  aluminium, 
peat,  coal,  gas,  oil,  salt,  abrasive  and  refractory  materials.  A few  lectures  on 
building  stone,  and  on  clays  and  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  will  be 
given. 

Within  one  hundred  miles  of  Kingston  a greater  variety  of  economic 
minerals  and  ores  is  mined  than  in  any  similar  area  in  Canada,  and  possibly 
in  the  world.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  managers,  advanced  students  may 
visit  the  various  mines  and  thus  gain  valuable  information  regarding  economic 
Geology. 

Reference  books  : 

Williams,  Applied  Geology. 

Ries,  Economic  Geology  of  the  United  States. 

Beck,  Nafure  of  Ore  Deposits  (translated  by  Weed). 

Kemp,  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Merrill,  The  Non-Metallic  Minerals. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Monday  at  3,  Tuesday  at  11.  Professor  Baker. 

4.  Field  and  Laboratory  Geology.  The  laboratory  exercises  in  this 
course  are  designed  to  illustrate  by  means  of  specimens,  models,  photographs, 
maps,  and  sections  the  principal  original  and  secondary  structures  of  rocks; 
the  origin  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  rocks  in  the  Earth’s  crust,  their  cycles 
of  alteration  and  change,  their  interpretation  and  representation  in  geological 
surveys  and  maps. 

The  field  work  comprises  observations  upon  the  weathering  of  rocks, 
shore  phenomena,  glacial  phenomena,  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  faulting, 
folds,  joints,  cleavage,  schistosity.  It  gives  practice  in  methods  of  surveying; 
in  geological  mapping  and  construction  of  sections;  in  measuring  the  thick- 
ness of  strata;  and  in  determining  the  relative  ages  of  geological  structures. 
The  preparation  of  a map  to  scale  from  actual  field  work  done  by  the  student 
is  required. 

Four  working  hours  a week  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  class  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

Graduates  or  others  wishing  to  investigate  any  special  geological  problem 
will  have  all  possible  facilities  in  the  way  of  laboratories  and  apparatus 
placed  at  their  disposal.  A departmental  library  is  maintained  to  which  stu- 
dents will  have  free  access. 
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EXTRA-MURAL  STUDENTS. 

The  work  in  Honour  Geology  is  largely  of  a practical  nature  and  must 
be  taken  intra-murally. 

Extra-mural  students  in  Pass  Geology  will  use  as  text-books,  Scott’s 
An  Introduction  to  Geology  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  and  Salisbury’s  Physio- 
graphy (Henr}^  Holt).  The  latter  is  a more  advanced  text  than  the  Briefer 
Course  which  is  used  intra-murally,  and  will  in  part  take  the  place  of  some 
of  the  class  room  exercises.  Miller’s  Miiierals  and  How  They  Occur  (Copp 
Clark)  is  suggested  for  additional  reading. 

1 Students  who  are  not  taking  the  Mineralogy  are  advised  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  Chapter  A of  Scott’s  Geology  and  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
collection  of  the  principal  rock  forming  minerals. 
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POST-GRADUATE  DEGREES. 


Doctor  of  Divinity  (D.D.). — ^ 

This  degree  is  honorary,  and  is  awarded  for  literary  or  pro- 
fessional distinction. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.). 

This  degree  is  honorary,  and  is  awarded  for  literary,  scientific, 
or  professional  distinction. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  and  Doctor  of  Science  (D. Sc.). 

1.  Work  for  these  degrees  shall  be  carried  on  in  two  or  more 
departments.  It  shall  consist  of  a major  subject,  in  connection  with 
which  a thesis  shall  be  written,  and  one  minor  subject  or  two  semi- 
minor  subjects,  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  examinations  shall 
be  of  a less  exacting  character. 

2.  Candidates  for  these  degrees  must  comply  with  one  of  the 
following  conditions : 

(a)  If  they  offer  themselves  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  or  D.Sc. 
in  any  two  of  the  Arts  subjects,  they  must  previously  have  taken 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  these  subjects,  or  must  satisfy  the  Senate  of 
their  ability  to  proceed  with  the  course. 

(b)  If  they  offer  themselves  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  one  of 
the  Arts  subjects  and  either  Old  Testament  Language  and  Litera- 
ture or  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature  they  must  have 
previously  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  B.A.  with  first-class  hon- 
ours in  the  Arts  subjects  chosen^  have  completed  their  course  in 
Theology,  and  have  passed  the  examination  in  half  of  the  course 
for  B.D.  • 

(c)  If  they  offer  themselves  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Old 
Testam.ent  Language  and  Literature  and  New  Testament  Language 
and  Literature  they  must  previously  have  taken  an  Arts  degree  and 
the  degree  of  B.D. 
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3.  The  degree  cannot  be  obtained  in  less  than  three  years  after 
the  above  conditions  have  been  complied  with.  A year’s  resident 
work  may  be  required  at  any  stage  of  the  course  by  the  professors 
concerned  in  the  work. 

4.  A candidate  shall  submit  a thesis  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  major  courses,  embodying  the  results  of  original  investi- 
gation. A copy  of  this  thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ments concerned  not  later  than  March  20  in  the  year  of  the  final 
examinations.  On  approval  of  the  thesis  the  candidate  shall  de- 
posit with  the  Librarian  fifty  printed  copies,  or  give  a guarantee 
that  these  shall  be  deposited  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  degree 
has  been  conferred. 

Publication  of  the  thesis  in  any  reputable  journal,  or  in  the 
transactions  of  any  learned  society,  fifty  off-prints  of  which  shall 
be  duly  deposited  with  the  Librarian,  will  be  accepted  as  an  equiva- 
lent. 

5.  Candidates  for  these  degrees  must  make  application  through 
the  Registrar  to  the  Senate  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  course, 
stating  the  subjects  they  wish  to  offer,  and  must  register  either  as 
intra  or  extra-mural  students  each  session  in  which  work  is  taken. 
Extra-mural  students  in  addition  to  the  registration  fee  must  pay  a 
tutorial  fee  of  $5  a session  for  each  subject. 

6.  The  following  conditions  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  pre- 
liminary, interim,  and  final  examinations. 

(a)  There  shall  be  at  least  one  external  examiner  in  each 
course,  for  the  major  subject  and  thesis. 

(b)  Preliminary  qualifying  examinations  when  required  will 
be  set  by  the  Professor  in  charge. 

(c)  Interim  and  partial  examinations,  to  be  held  before  the 
third  and  last  year,  may  be  set  and  conducted  by  the  Professor  con- 
cerned in  any  course. 

(d)  Final  examinations  shall  be  conducted  only  during  the 
ordinary  sessional  examinations  and  must  be  conducted  within  the 
Lhiiversity. 
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I. — SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  PH.D. 

Latin. 

The  Ph.D.  course  in  Latin  is  a continuation  of  the  Honours 
’work,  but  is  more  specialised  and  involves  a more  detailed  use  of 
original  authorities.  Latin  may  be  taken  as  either  a major  or  a 
minor  subject.  Papers  will  be  set  on  the  following: 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Translation  at  Sight. 

^3.  Roman  History  from  133  B.C.  to  117  A.D. 

*4.  Latin  Literature. 
jS.  One  of  the  Following: 

(a)  A special  period  or  department  of  Latin  Literature  studied  in 

connection  with  original  authorities. 

(b)  A special  period  or  department  of  Roman  history  studied  in 

connection  with  original  authorities. 

(c)  Latin  Palaeography  and  Textual  Criticism,  with  a special  critical 

study  of  selected  texts. 

(d)  Roman  Archaeology. 

(e)  The  Italic  Dialects  and  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language. 

All  intending  candidates  should  consult  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  will  be  glad  to  give  information  and  advice. 

*Only  fcr  candidates  taking  Latin  as  a Minor  Subject. 
fOnly  for  candidates  taking  Latin  as  a Major  Subject.  Such  candidates 
must  write  a thesis  on  some  topic  connected  with  Latin  scholarship. 

Greek. 

Candidates  for  Ph.D.  may  offer  Greek  as  a minor  or  as  a semi- 
minor subject. 

A semi-minor  course  includes : 

1.  A Detailed  Study  of  Selected  Texts,  namely,  those  prescribed  in 

the  Final  Honour  course,  with  additions. 

2.  A General  Knowledge  of  the  Political  and  Literary  History  of 

Greece. 

3.  Unseen  Translation  and  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

A minor  course  includes  the  foregoing  in  a somewhat  elaborated 
form,  with  the  addition  of, 

1.  A Survey  of  Archeology  in  Greek  Lands. 

2.  Comparative  Philology.  For  this  part  of  the  work  such  a manual 
as  that  of  Giles  is  sufficient. 
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English. 

In  English  only  a semi-minor  course  is  offered.  It  consists  of 
the  work  in  section  I,  together  with  the  work  in  either  section  II  or 
section  III,  and  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  made  seventy-five 
per  cent,  or  over  in  Final  Honour  English. 

Candidates  are  required  to  have  a reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German. 

I. 

1.  A Minute  Knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Phonology. 

2.  A Careful  Study  of  the  Beowulf,  with  essays  on  three  of  the  follow- 
ing topics : 

(a)  A study  of  Old  English  Heroic  Poetry  based  on  the  Beowulf. 

(b)  The  Art  of  the  Beowulf. 

(c)  The  Heathen  and  the  Christian  Elements  in  the  Beowulf:  their 

relation  and  significance. 

{d)  The  Beopuulf  as  a Representation  of  the  Life  and  Beliefs  of  the 
Time. 

(e)  Myth  and  History  in  the  Beowulf. 

(f)  Style  and  Vocabulary  as  a Test  of  Authoi’ship  in  Anglo-Saxon 

Poetry. 

H. 

A General  Study  of  Chaucer  and  the  relations  which  his  work  bears 
(1)  to  Old  English  poetry,  (2)  to  the  poetry  of  Northern  Erance,  (3)  to 
Italian  poetry.  Candidates  will  write  papers  on  two  of  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

(fl)  The  Compleynte  unto  Bite  as  a typical  specimen  of  Erench  Court 
Poetry,  with  attention  to  the  conventional  element  and  to  the 
possible  personal  element. 

(b)  Chaucer’s  handling  of  the  octosyllabic  couplet  in  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess;  its  technical  and  artistic  qualities. 

(r)  The  influence  of  Dante  in  Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame. 

HI. 

A Special  Study  of  any  Two  of  the  Following  Works: 

1.  Wordsworth,  Prelude. 

2.  Carlyle,  Life  of  John  Sterling,  or  CroniwclV s Letters  and  Speeches. 

3.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam. 
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History. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Histor},  lour  constituting 
a major,  three  a minor,  and  two  a semi-minor.  For  a major  sec- 
tion 1 is  compulsory.  The  thesis  may  be  chosen  . from  any  of  the 
fields  of  study,  but  the  presence  of  original  material  in  the  Canadian 
Archives  and  some  of  the  greater  American  libraries  makes  the 
choice  of  American  and  Canadian  themes  preferable.  When  candi- 
dates have  been  accepted  by  the  Senate,  they  should  write  at  once 
to  one  of  the  professors  in  the  department.  They  will  then  receive 
definite  instructions. 

1.  The  Earlier  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Stubbs  in  his- 
■three  volumes  covers  the  ground ; but  more  recent  results  must  be  studied  in 
Maitland’s  constitutional  volumes,  especially  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond; 
in  J.  H.  Round’s  Feudal  England;  and  in  Chadwick’s  Origin  of  the  English 
Nation.  In  addition  to  a general  knowledge  of  the  whole  period,  students 
will  be  required  to  have  a detailed  knowledge  of  special  topics,  e.g.,  the  Con- 
stitutional Documents  of  Henry  H’s  reign ; or  Magna  Carta,  with  McKechnie’s 
Magna  Carta  as  guide;  or  the  Development  of  Parliament  under  Edward  I. 
Knowledge  of  Latin  is  essential. 

2.  A Short  Period  of  British  History,  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  Professor  of  Modern  History,  and  to  be  studied  from  contemporary 
authorities.  No  recommendations  are  made,  but  the  following  are  given  as- 
illustrations : 

The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  worked  up  from  (o)  calendars  of  state 
papers;  (&)  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm;  (c)  various  social,  political,  or  literary 
documents  such  as  More’s  Utopia  and  his  Life  by  Roper,  Cavendish’s  Wolsey,. 
Thomas  Cromwell’s  Letters,  Strype’s  writings  on  the  reign. 

The  Great  Rebellion,  with  Gardiner’s  volumes  as  guide,  and  the  memoirs- 
of  the  time,  e.g..  Clarendon’s,  Baillie’s,  Ludlow’s,  as  material.  Knowledge 
will  be  expected  also  of  Milton’s  controversial  writings,  of  religious  writings 
like  George  Fox’s  autobiography,  of  the  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of 
the  chief  constitutional  documents  of  the  time. 

3.  A Period  of  European  History,  or  a subject  equivalent  to  a period. 
If  a period  is  taken — e.g.,  1558-1598 — the  activities  of  all  the  great  powers 
must  be  studied,  and  such  minor  matters  as  were  connected  with  the  great 
powers.  If  a subject  is  chosen,  it  must  be  such  as  these:  the  Florence  of 
Savonarola  and  Machiavelli;  the  Sixteenth  Century  Seamen;  the  Jesuits  in 
Europe;  the  development  of  the  Modern  German  Constitution. 

A knowledge  of  a foreign  language,  French,  German,  or  Italian,  is 
requisite,  and  certain  books  will  be  set  in  the  particular  language  chosen. 
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4.  A Period  of  Colonial  History,  preferably  Canadian,  or  a subject 
•equivalent  to  a period.  Candidates  must  not  only  know  the  literature  of  the 
period  or  subject,  but  will  be  expected  to  do  research  work  among  unpublished 
■documents. 

5.  A Period  of  American  History,  or  a subject  equivalent  to  a period. 
The  period  or  subject  may  be  either  previous  or  subsequent  to  the  American 
Revolution. 

6.  British  India.  Mill’s  History  (in  its  latest  form)  may  be  regarded  as 
■covering  the  ground,  in  conjunction  with  Malleson  and  Kaye’s  History  of  the 
Mutiny.  Candidates  must  know  the  constitutional  changes  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  following  lives  must  be  studied:  Warren  Hastings,  Wellesley, 
Dalhousie,  John  Lawrence.  Recent  developments  should  be  known  at  first 
hand. 


Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

I. 

Candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Phi- 
losophy alone  are  allowed  the  following  options  which  count  as  a 
combined  major  and  minor  course: 

1.  They  may  offer  any  four  of  the  following  books: 

Plato,  Republic. 

Aristotle,  Organon  (Selections  of  Oxford  Press),  Metaphysics  (Sel- 
ections), De  Aniina,  Nichoniachean  Ethics,  Politics. 

Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft, 
Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft. 

Hegel,  Encyclopadie,  I and  HI;  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  any  two 
books;  Phdnomenologie  des  Geistes;  Philosophie  des  Rechts; 
Philosophie  der  Religion. 

Ability  to  translate  the  books  offered  is  presumed. 

2.  They  may  offer  any  two  of  the  above  books,  together  with 
the  works  of  any  one  of  the  following  authors : Rousseau,  Comte, 
Schopenhauer,  Lotze,  Hartmann,  John  Stuart  Hill,  ITerbert  Spen- 
cer, T.  H.  Green,  Henry  Sidgwick,  Edward  Caird.  or  F.  H.  Bradley. 

3.  They  may  offer  any  t"wo  of  the  a1)ove  books,  together  with 
one  of  the  following  sections : 

(a)  The  Principles  of  Logic.  References:  The  logical  treatises 
■of  Hegel,  Mill,  Jevons,  \Tnn,  Lotze,  Sigwart,  Bradley,  Bosanquet, 
and  Joseph. 
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(b)  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  References:  The  psycholo- 
gical works  of  James  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill,  Bain,  Wundt,  Sully,  Ladd,. 
James,  Adamson,  Lotze,  M^ard,  and  Stout. 

(c)  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  References : The  ethical  works 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  J.  S.  Mill,  Bain,  Sidgwick,  Green,  Bradley,. 
Spencer,  Stephen,  Martineau,  and  Caird. 

(d)  The  Principles  of  iVeslhetics.  References:  The  aesthetic- 
treatises  of  Aristotle,  Lessing,  Kant,  Schiller,  Hegel,  Lotze,  Schas- 
ler,  Ruskin,  and  Croce. 

4.  They  may  offer  any  one  of  the  authors  mentioned  above  in- 
Section  2,  together  with  one  of  the  sections  under  3. 

IL 

Candidates  Avho  combine  a partial  course  in  Philosophy  with' 
the  work  prescribed  in  another  department  may  offer  either  (1)  any 
two  of  the  books  mentioned  above  in  I,  1 ; or  (2)  the  works  of  any 
one  of  the  authors  m.entioned  in  I,  2;  or  (3)  one  of  the  sections 
in  I,  3.  Any  of  these  options  counts  as  one  major. 

Political  and  Economic  Science. 

Candidates  offering  Political  and  Economic  Science  as  their 
major  subject  will  be  required  to  take  work  within  five  of  the 
following  groups  of  study;  candidates  choosing  it  as  their  minor, 
within  three  groups.  Where  possible,  the  Canadian  aspect  of  the 
problems  considered  will  be  especially  stressed.  Details  of  the 
reading  and  requirements  in  the  various  courses  may  be  obtained' 
from  Professor  Skelton  or  Professor  Swanson. 

1.  Economic  Theory:  Scope  and  Method,  Value  and  Distribution. 

2.  Finance:  Money,  Banking,  Insurance,  Corporations  and  Corporation 
Finance. 

3.  Commerce  and  Transportation:  Economic  History  and  Geography,. 
Trade,  Tariffs,  Railroads. 

4.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation;  Statistics. 

5.  Political  Theory:  English  and  American  Theories  since  the  Seven- 
teenth century. 
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6.  Comparative  Government,  national  and  municipal,  structure  and 
working. 

7.  Jurisprudence,  Constitutional  Law,  International  Law,  and  Diplomacy. 

8.  Anthropology  and  Social  Origins. 

9.  Social  Problems;  the  Labour  Movement;  Socialism. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

Candidates  must  take  note  that  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  demanded  for  this  degree  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty, 
require  three  years’  post-graduate  work  at  the  University,  or  six 
years’  extra-mural  work. 

Candidates  are  required  to  present  a thesis  on  a subject  chosen 
from  their  Major  Course  and  approved  by  the  Professors  of  the 
department. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  show  to  the  Examiners,  by 
means  of  critical  essays  and  examination  papers,  that  he  possesses 
comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  in  the  following  depart- 
ments : 

I. — Major  Course. 

1.  Languages:  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  Unseen  Translation.  Hebrew 
Composition. 

2.  History:  the  history  of  Israel  to  the  year  141  B.C.  Outline  of  the 
history  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  in  so  far  as  these  bear  on  the  history  of  Israel. 

3.  Literature:  the  contents  and  character  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  following  books : — Ecclesiasticiis;  Maccabees,  I and  H ; 
Esdras,  I and  H;  Baruch;  Tobit;  the  additions  to  Daniel. 

4.  Old  Testament  Theology  or  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion  down 
to  141  B.C. 

5.  Criticism,  Textual,  Literary,  and  Historical.  In  this  department 
papers  will  be  set  on  books,  or  portions  of  books,  representing  all  classes  of 
Hebrew  Literature,  historical,  poetic,  prophetic,  etc.  The  quantity  of  this 
work  will  be  arranged  with  each  candidate  after  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
fessors involved  in  his  course.  A list  of  books  and  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  work  may  be  had  on  application  to  Professor  Jordan. 
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II. — Minor  Course. 

1.  History:  the  history  of  Israel  to  the  year  141  B.C.  Outline  of  the 

history  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  in  so  far  as  these  bear  on  the  history -of 
Israel.  (Two  papers.)  ^ 

2.  Literature:  the  contents  and  character  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  following  books : — Ecclesiasticus ; Maccabees,  I and  II ; 
Esdras,  I and  II;  Baruch;  Tobit;  the  additions  to  Daniel.  (Two  papers.) 

3.  Old  Testament  Theology  or  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion  in  the 
post-exilic  period.  (One  paper.) 

4.  Criticism^  Textual^  Literary,  and  Historical.  In  this  department 
papers  will  be  set  on  books,  or  portions  of  books,  representing  all  classes  of 
Hebrew  Literature,  historical,  poetic,  prophetic,  etc.  In  quantity  about  fifteen 
chapters  of  Hebrew  will  be  required,  (ihree  papers.)  The  assignment  of 
this  work  will  be  arranged  with  each  candidate  after  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  Old  Testament  Department. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 

{For  Minor  omit  all  marked  with  an  asterisk.) 

1.  The  Language  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

(a)  A knowledge  of  the  characteristic  differences  between  classical 
Greek  and  the  or  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

Books  to  be  consulted : 

*Blass,  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

Moulton,  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  Vol.  1. 

Deissman,  Bible  Studies,  English  edition. 

*(&)  Translations  of  selections  from  the  Papyii  of  B.C.  200-150  A.D. 
The  Tebtunis,  Oxyrhynchus,  Amherst,  Grenfell  and  Hunt  Greek 
Papyri  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library.  (Two  papers  for 
Major;  one  for  Minor.) 

2.  History:  Jewish  and  General  History  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  end  of  the  Second  century.  (Three  papers  for  Major;  one  for 
Minor.) 

3.  Literature  : 

*Book  of  Daniel. 

The  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch,  edited  and  translated  by  Charles. 

Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  edited  by  Charles. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  The  Apocryphal  Acts  and  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pel, edited  by  Pick. 

Psalms  of  Solomon,  edited  by  Ryle  and  James. 
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R.  H.  Charles,  Critical  History  of  Doctrine  of  Future  Life  in 
Israel,  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

*Schiirer,  Jewish  People  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Div.  il,  Vol,  HR 
James  Drummond,  Philo- Judaeus  or  the  Alexandrian  Philosophy. 
(Three  papers  for  Major,  two  for  Minor.) 

4.  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  and  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Stevens,  New  Testament  Theology. 

*Pfleiderero,  Primitive  Christianity,  Vols.  I and  III  (Eng.  Trans.). 
*Weizucker,  The  Apostolic  Age. 

McGiffert,  The  Apostolic  Age. 

(Four  papers  for  Major;  two  for  Minor.) 

5.  Criticism  and  Exegesis  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John,*  Gala- 
tians, Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Hebrews.*  The  Synoptic  Prob- 
lem* and  the  Johannine  question.*  (Four  papers  for  Major;  two  for  Minor.) 

Reference  books : 

Burkitt,  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission. 

Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  Vol.  H. 

Oxford  Essays  on  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

Moffatt,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

Drummond,  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Bacon,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

Expositor’s  Greek  Testament  Commentary  on  John,  Galatians,. 

Ephesians,  Hebrews,  Philippians,  Colossians. 

Armitage  Robinson,  Commentary  on  Ephesians. 

International  Critical  Commentary  on  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philip- 
pians, Colossians. 

Kenyon,  Textual  Criticism.  (A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  New 
Testament  Textual  Criticism  is  expected.) 

II. SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  D.SC. 

Course  for  the  Degree  of  D.Sc.  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Geology. 

Candidates  are  required  to  have  a thorough  knowledge,  practical  and 
theoretical,  of  the  subjects  in  one  of  the  following  divisions: 

1.  Chemistry — one  of  the  following  groups: 

(a)  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

{b)  Organic  Chemistry. 

(c)  Physical  and  General  Chemistry. 

(h)  Industrial  Chemistry. 
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2.  Biology. — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Chemistry  of  Fer- 
ments, Bacteriology,  with  either  of  the  following  groups: 

(а)  Research  in  Vegetable  Morphology  or  Physiology  or  Ecology.  - 
A practical  acquaintance  with  the  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Canada. 

(б)  Animal  Physiology  and  Embryology.  — — 

Osteology  and  Odontography  of  Vertebrates. 

Special  Study  of  Invertebrates  (Canadian). 

Physiological  Chemistry. 

A thesis  containing  original  work  done  in  one  of  these  subjects. 

3.  Geology.  (Standing  equivalent  to  Preliminary  Honours  in  Chemistry 
and  Final  Honours  in  Mineralogy  will  be  required  of  candidates  in  this 
department.) 

Either  of  the  following  groups  may  be  chosen  by  a candidate  as  his 
major  subject,  and  he  will  be  required  to  take  the  other  group  as  a minor 
subj  ect. 

(a)  Dynamical  Geology  and  Petrography. 

(&)  Stratigraphical  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  his  minor 
subject  equivalent  to  Honours  in  the  undergraduate  course.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  major  subject  must  be  shown. 

Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
1913. 


Cb airman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge. 

Professor  W.  T.  MacClement,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Instructors. 

Latin — Professor  W.  M.  Smail,  M.A. 

French — Professor  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  M.A. 

English — Professor  W.  E,  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics — Professor  D.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Physics — Professor  W.  C.  Baker,  M.A. 

Chemistry — Professor  W.  D.  Bonner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Botany — Professor  W.  T.  MacClement,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Animal  Biology — Lecturer  A.  B.  Klugh,  M.A. 

General  Announcement. 

For  six  weeks  during  the  summer,  Queen’s  University  offers 
for  a small  fee  instruction  in  various  subjects,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
its  whole  educational  equipment,  including  library  and  laboratories, 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  improving  their  scholarship. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Summer  School  begins  on  Wednesday, 
July  2,  1913,  and  closes  on  Wednesday,  August  13. 

Classes  will  be  conducted  in  Latin,  French,  English,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Animal  Biology. 

Two  classes,  dealing  with  selected  parts  of  the  first  and  second 
years’  work,  are  offered  in  each  subject.  By  reason  of  daily  lectures 
and  almost  individual  instruction,  the  work  covered  is  about  half  of 
that  done  in  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  winter  session. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  there  will  be  three  or  four 
lectures  eacli  week  open  to  all  students  in  the  Summer  School. 
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These  lectures  will  be  on  subjects  of  general  interest  and  will  be 
given  by  members  of  the  Summer  School  staff,  by  other  professors 
in  the  University,  and  by  distinguished  persons  outside  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Purpose  of  the  Summer  School. 

The  Summer  School  offers  University  advantages  to  those  who 
cannot  attend  the  classes  of  the  regular  session. 

It  affords  Teachers  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  scholar- 
ship in  particular  lines  of  study;  it  gives  them  a chance  to  observe 
methods  of  teaching  and  to  become  acquainted  with  books  and  equip- 
ment not  ordinarily  available;  and  it  provides  the  stimulating  com- 
panionship of  fellow  workers. 

It  affords  Extra-mural  students  an  opportunity  to  do  in  the 
laboratories  the  practical  work  required  in  Science  classes  and  thus 
enables  them  to  include  subjects  in  their  course  which  otherwise  they 
could  not  take.  Moreover,  extra-mural  students,  not  in  Specialists' 
Courses,  may  satisfy  the  minimum  residence  requirements  by  atten- 
dance at  four  sessions  of  the  Summer  School,  provided  that  they 
take  classes  in  four  different  departments. 

The  Summer  School  besides  serving  the  needs  of  Teachers  and 
of  Extra-mural  students,  is  of  advantage  to  intra-mmral  students 
who  have  lost  standing  through  illness  or  other . causes,  and  to  all 
persons  who  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  or  to  spend  part  of 
their  vacation  under  cultural  influences. 

Admission. 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
School.  The  classes  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  improve  their 
scholarship  or  their  professional  equipment.  Those,  however, 
who  are  candidates  for  a degree,  must  satisfy  the  matriculation 
requirements  before  being  admitted  to  the  University  examinations. 

Examinations. 

No  examinations  are  held  in  connection  with  the  Summer 
School.  Students  desiring  credit  for  their  work  must  take  the 
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University  examinations  in  April  or  September.  Those  who  write 
in  the  September  immediately  following  their  course  in  the  Summer 
School  will  be  charged  the  examination  fee  only;  but  those  who 
write  at  a later  date  must  pay  both  registration  and  examination 
fees.  See  Regulations  Regarding  Examinations. 

Credits. 

Extra-mural  students  who  attend  four  full  sessions  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  and  take  classes  in  four  different  departments  are  con- 
sidered to  have  satisfied  the  one  3^ear’s  minimum  residence  require- 
ment. But  attendance  at  the  Summer  School  is  not  accepted  in  lieu 
of  any  part  of  the  tzvo  years'  attendance  required  for  Specialists' 
standing. 

An  extra-mural  student  who  takes  the  work  in  a Summer  class 
is  not  required  to  have  tutorial  assistance  in  that  class. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  more  than  three  classes 
in  the  Summer  School. 


Expenses. 

The  tuition  fee  for  each  student,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
classes  taken,  is  $20. 

The  cost  of  living,  including  board  and  room,  need  not  exceed 
$4  or  $5  a week.  A list  of  boarding  houses  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Registrar. 

The  Attractions  of  Kingston  as  a Summer  School  City. 

As  a locality  for  a Summer  School,  Kingston  has  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  most  other  university  cities  in  America.  The  prevail- 
ing south  and  west  winds  from  Lake  Ontario  and  the-' Ray  of  Quinte 
make  the  atmosphere  delightfully  invigorating ; and  the  temperature, 
which  averages  about  10°  lower  than  in  other  Canadian  cities, 
rarely  exceeds  80°  E.,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  shaded 
streets,  the  wide  campus  with  its  tennis  courts,  the  adjacent  ])arks 
and  cs])lanade,  the  sparkling  waters  of  l.ake  Ontario,  make  up  an 
environment  unsurpassed  for  eitlier  work  or  ]day. 
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ihe  historical  associations  of  Kingston,  reaching  back  to  Fron- 
tenac  and  La  Salle,  who  founded  the  city  in  1673,  are  kept  before 
the  visitor  by  the  old  Fort  with  its  ramparts,  by  the  Martello 
Towers,  and  by  the  Tete  du  Pont  Barracks.^  These  recall  the  times 
when  the  chief  local  interests  in  Canadian  life  were  Indians,  furs, 
and  ginseng. 

North,  east,  and  west  from  Kingston  lead  some  of  the  most 
attractive  and  famous  excursion  routes  in  America.  The  rivers, 
lakes,  and  islands  of  the  Rideau  lead  to  the  beautiful  capital  city  of 
Ottawa;  the  Thousand  Islands  begin  in  Kingston  Harbour  and 
break  the  blue  St.  Lawrence  into  a maze  of  beautiful  channels  for 
forty  miles  to  the  east;  while  the  Bay  of  Quinte  bordered  with  hills, 
ravines,  groves,  fertile  fields,  villages,  and  towns,  stretches  as  far 
to  the  west.  Daily  excursions  make  all  these  readily  accessible  at 
very  small  cost. 

The  junction  of  the  archean  with  the  sedimentary  paleozoic 
rocks  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  limits,  and  produces  an 
unusual  diversity  in  the  physiography  of  the  adjoining  localities. 
For  field  studies  in  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology  these 
■conditions  are  eminently  favourable,  and  they  are  utilized  in  the 
weekly  excursions. 

Further  Information. 

The  Announcement  of  the  Summer  School,  containing  full 
'details  concerning  the  work  offered  is  published  each  year  about 
April  1,  and  is  supplied  on  application. 

All  inquiries  concerning  the  Summer  School  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Registrar,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
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Academic  Dress,  23. 

Academic  Year,  4. 

Admission  to  the  University,  35. 

Junior  Matriculation,  35. 

Honour  Matriculation,  36. 

Equivalent  Examinations,  37, 

Special  Regulation,  38. 

Adviser  of  Women,  22,  31,  64. 

Affiliation  with  English  Universities,  34. 
Agriculture,  Course  in,  77. 

Animal  Biology,  Instruction  in,  149. 
Attendance 

At  Church,  32. 

At  Classes,  60. 

B.A.,  Courses  for  Degree  of,  66-80. 

Biology,  Instruction  in,  149. 

Boarding  Houses,  30. 

Botany,  Instruction  in,  146. 

Centres  for  Examinations  (extra-mural),  44 
Chancellor,  13,  17. 

Church  Attendance,  32. 

Classes 

Allowed  on  Honour  Matriculation,  36. 
Honour  Classes,  65. 

Pass  Classes,  65. 

Preparatory  Classes,  60. 

Regulations  Regarding  Classes,  59. 
Combined  Courses,  68, 

Council,  University,  13,  15. 

Courses  of  Study,  64. 

Pass  Courses,  66. 

Combined  Courses,  68. 

Inspector’s  Course,  70. 

Specialists’  Courses,  71. 

Honour  Courses,  80. 

For  B.A.  Degree,  66-82. 

For  M.A.  Degree,  71-82. 

For  Ph.D.  Degree,  169. 

For  D.Sc.  Degree,  176. 

Debating,  Instruction  in,  104. 

Degrees  (see  also  Courses  of  Study),  23. 
Details  of  Subjects  of  Study 

For  B.A.  and  M.A.  Degrees,  83. 

For  Ph.D.  Degree,  169. 

For  D.Sc.  Degree,  176. 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  167. 

Doctor  of  Laws,  167. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  167,  169. 

Doctor  of  Science,  167,  176. 

Economics,  Instruction  in,  124. 

Education,  Ontario  Department  of,  33,  35. 
Elocution.  See  Public  Speaking. 

English,  Instruction  in,  102. 

Examinations 

Time  Tables,  8,  9. 

Matriculation,  35. 

Equivalent  to  Matriculation,  37. 
Extra-mural,  43. 

Regulations  regarding,  61. 

Exhibition  of  1851,  54. 

Expenses  of  Course,  32,  46. 

Extra-mural  Students,  40. 

Fees,  46. 

Field  Work,  20. 

French,  Instruction  in,  95. 


General  Information,  23. 

General  Regulations,  59. 

General  Students,  59. 

Geology,  Instruction  in,  161. 

German,  Instruction  in,  91. 

Government,  Instruction  in.  (See  Politics)^ 
Government  and  Administration,  12. 
Graiduate  Degrees,  167. 

Greek,  Instruction  in,  87. 

Gymnasium  Work,  31. 

Hebrew,  Instruction  in,  90. 

History,  Instruction  in,  in. 

History  and  Organization,  10. 

Honour  Classes,  65. 

Honour  Courses,  80. 

Honour  Matriculation,  36. 

Hoods,  23. 

Hospital  Privileges,  31. 

Information,  General,  23. 

Inspector’s  General  Proficiency  Course,  70. 
Italian,  Instruction  in,  loi. 

Junior  Classes,  65. 

Junior  Matriculation,  35. 

Laboratories,  27. 

Latin,  Instruction  in,  83. 

Lectures,  University  Extension,  30. 
Library,  24,  43. 

. Matriculation,  35. 

Scholarships,  48. 

M.A.,  Courses  for  Degree  of,  80. 
Mathematics,  Instruction  in,  129. 

Medals,  58. 

Mineralogy,  Instruction  in,  156. 

Museum,  26. 

Officers,  University,  14. 

Trustees,  12,  14. 

University  Council,  13,  15. 

Senate,  13,  17. 

Of  Instruction,  17. 

Other  Officers,  17,  22. 

Pass  Classes,  65. 

Pass  Courses,  66. 

Percentages  Required,  63. 

Philosophy,  Instruction  in,  119. 

Physical  Welfare  of  Students,  31. 

Physics,  Instruction  in,  138. 

Politics,  Instruction  in,  124. 

Political  and  Economic  Science,  124. 
Post-Graduate  Degrees,  167. 

Preparatory  Classes,  60. 

Prizes,  36. 

Public  Speaking,  Instruction  in,  no. 

Rector,  13,  17. 

Registration,  33. 

Regulations 

Regarding  Classes,/  Work  and 
Attendance,  59. 

Regarding  General  Students,  59. 
Regarding  Examinations,  61. 

Relation  to  Other  Institutions,  33. 
Remittances,  32,  45. 

Rliodes  Scholarships,  53. 

Romance  Languages,  Instruction  in,  95. 
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Scholarships 

Matriculation,  48. 

Rhodes,  53. 

Science  Research,  54. 

In  Arts,  55. 

Science  Research  Scholarship,  54. 

Senate,  13,  17. 

Senior  Classes,  65. 

Sociology,  Instruction  in.  (See  Political 
and  Economic  Science.) 

Specialists’  Courses,  71. 

Standing  Required,  63. 

Subjects  of  Study  for  Degrees,  64,  83,  169, 
and  176. 

Summer  School,  30,  178. 


Supplemental  Examinations 
■ Matriculation,  8,  35. 

Arts,  8,  61. 

Time  Table 

For  Classes,  6,  7. 

For  Examinatian:S,'"8,  9. 
Trustees,  12,  14. 

Tutors,  21. 

University  Council,  13,  15. 
University  Extension,  30. 
University  Officers,  14-22. 
University  Scholarships,  Prizes, 
and  Medals,  53. 
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